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fa “We have fifteen ledgers in operation, , ta Rs ., 
‘F running about 8000 accounts. The Kal- rs > 
Ss SS 


amazoo binders have the advantage of ) ) 
being compact and easy to operate and e ANS ne . 
we find them very satisfactory.”’ \ , 
ALFRED L. BILLINGs, Auditor. 4 
Franklin Trust Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























The Franklin Trust Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., appreciated 
the importance of a dependable loose leaf system when they installed 
mechanical accounting. They installed Kalamazoo “‘Style C System.” 
With rightful pride they now view the materialization of their book- 
keeping hopes. 

When a Kalamazoo Salesman calls upon you—you will meet a man who 
is qualified to advise you on office system. He was selected because he 
is fitted by training and experience to render service; a service to meet 
your requirements and maintain the Kalamazoo reputation. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO Service Sales Offices Everywhere MICHIGAN 
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Five exclusive features 
—at no extra cost 


1. 


The Asbestos interlining at top, bot- 
tom, front sides, and back. 


y a 
Automatic Safety Latches, which pre- 
vent the drawers from opening in a fire 
emergency or in office re-arrangement. 
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“Y and E” Frictionless Slides which 


gives the drawers an easy gliding move- 


ment. 

4. 
Dovetailing flanges which fit the cabi- 
net wall like the door of a safe, ex- 
cluding heat, fire and water. 


5. 
A “Y and E” Filing System, which 


enables you to keep your records with 
greatest convenience at lowest cost. 
System service without charge. 





























that convinced the Government 


Whether it’s armor plate or ice-boxes, the Navy buys nothing by guess- 
work. So when the Navy needed filing equipment, for use on the seas as well 
——— as ashore, they examined and tested many filing cabinets for fire and heat 
\ resistance qualities. 


/ XW 
: In their test the Navy officials applied the intense heat of a flaming Bunsen 
i | burner to several of the best known makes of stecl cabinets. The flame, 
‘ i } measured by the pyromcter, registered 1500 degrees Fahrenheit. 
\er7 Bas Since a plain steel wall is a conductor of heat, the papers inside of 


the ordinary steel cabinets began to smolder and almost immediately burst 
into flames. But, when the Navy officers applied the flame of 1500 
degrees to the ““Y and E’’ Fire-Wall steel filing cabinet there was a far 
different result— 


The layer of asbestos in a dead air chamber between two walls of steel 
really protected the papers within from the flames. The ‘““Y and E”’ Cabinet 
proved, by this Navy Department Test, to be over three times as fireproof as 
any other steel filing cabinet made. 

When you buy these better cabinets you pay the price of an ordinary 
cabinet and get “Built-like-a-safe” construction. One fire would convince you. 
Why wait for a fire? 

It will pay you to write on your business stationery for our new booklets, 
“Steel Cabinets That Protect,’’ and ** Vertical Filing Down to Date.’’ 


4,000 “Y and E” Products = WAWMANANDFRBE MFG.(@. 
Filing System Supplies 


Machine Accounting Trays 











Card Record Systems Vertical Filing Systems ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

Record Filing Safes Efficiency Desks One Store or Representative in Every City 

Blueprint Files Fire-Wall Steel Cabinets 99 wepe ° 

Steel Shelving “¥ and E’* Wood Cabinets Makers of “Y and E” Filing Devices and Office Systems 
shannon Arch Files Ask for Catalogs In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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BANKS 


CHICAGO 


are important to American manufacturers, 
merchants and agriculturists—particularly 
those of the great Middle West—who be- 
lieve in America’s present opportunities 
for commercial greatness and who desire 
to profit by it. 


FOR years these facilities have kept pace 
with the demands for foreign banking 
service. Under the pressure of new and 
increasing demands they have been ex- 
panded and now include the complete 
facilities of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, the Asia Banking Corporation 
and the Foreign Bond and Share Company, 
in which a substantial ownership interest 


is held. 
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The FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES AFFORDED by 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
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Commercial Banks with unusually prompt and convenient means for 
transacting banking business not only in the big commercial centers of 
Europe, the Americas and the Orient, but in the remotest places of trade 
throughout the world. 


Participation in financing foreign loans enables these banks to perform 
an important fundamental service for increasing American Foreign Trade 


HESE affiliations, together with long-established connections with 
5000 foreign banks, provide customers of the Continental and 


DIRECT PERSONAL BANKING SERVICE 


rendered in 


Great Britain France Italy China Japan Spain 
Peru Cuba Colombia Venezuela Brazil Nicaragua 
Honduras Ecuador Costa Rica Salvador Guatemala Philippines 


Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 


CHICAGO, U. S$. A. 
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When Our Merchant Fleet Comes In 


A Discussion of What Should Be Done With the 
16,000,000 Tons of Ships the War Has Brought 


Y birth and environ- 
ment, by heritage and 
the circumstance of geo- 
graphical position, we of 
America should be a sea- 
faring people as were our 
forefathers in the days | 
when our country was | 
young. With a coast line | 
of many thousands of miles | 
washed by the waters of 
two great oceans; with a 
record for maritime 
achievement both in the 
building and the sailing of 
ships rivaling the genius 
that made Phoenicia the 
Queen of the Seas in the 
days before the Christian 
era; “if ancestry be in 
aught believed,’ a people 
descended from the hardy 
mariners that braved the 
ocean's storms to establish 
this republic which, in after 
years, carried its flag to the 
remote parts of the globe, 
cannot but grasp the op- 
portunity now before them 
to place America again in the 
premier position she once oc- 
cupied among maritime nations. 
The history of the American merchant marine as 
written by the latter part of the nineteenth century is 
enough to make every patriotic citizen blush with 
shame. While other maritime nations have consist- 
ently fostered their overseas marine with all manner 
of subsidies and protection, it has been the policy of the 
United States to starve this most important industry 
to such a point that, prior to the war, we had become 
the laughing stock of the world and an easy mark for any 
progressive nation looking for maritime preferment. 
In the year 1800, and continuing under government 
protection till the year 1830, nearly 90 per cent of the 
commerce of the United States was being carried in 
American bottoms. Since that time, however, with 
adequate government protection removed, the pro- 
portion has gradually dropped so that, by 1913, just 
before the war broke out, but 11 per cent of our foreign 
commerce was being carried in American owned ships. 
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By RICHARD HOADLEY TINGLEY 


But war came and in- 
jected a new element — 
that of necessity. The 
United States had to build 
ships—and then more ships. 
We had to do this in order 
to win the war; and it was 
done, and the war is over 
and finds us equipped with 
an enormous tonnage of 
merchant vessels which, un- 
less government subsidy or 
other protection is granted, 
cannot be profitably occu- 
pied in competition with the 
highly subsidized lines and 
cheap labor of other coun- 
tries. Mr. Hurley, latechair- 
man of the United States 
Shipping Board reported re- 
centlythat theUnited States 
government now owns 555 
ocean going, steel cargo 
ships aggregating 3,385,457 
deadweight tons. In addi- 
tion, it has under contract 
1,336 similar vessels of 
9,275,700 deadweight tons. 
If our present program is carried 
out without cancellation of con- 
tracts there will be under the 
American flag next year 
16,732,700 deadweight tons of ocean going, steel cargo 
and passenger ships! This fleet will be equivalent to 
almost a half of the merchant marine tonnage which 
plies the seas today under the flags of all nations. 
The government owns 70 per cent of it. 

But what are we going to do with this enormous 
fleet? It is a fleet more than sixteen times as large 
as that of American vessels engaged in our foreign trade 
before the war. Without some sort of government 
subsidy or protection from cheap foreign competition 
it cannot be successful; it cannot survive as an 
American institution. It will, eventually, pass into 
the hands of alien nations that realize more keenly 
than do our people the value of preserving a mer- 
chant marine of their own. 

Mr. Hurley ably discusses several plans by which 
the fleet he has been getting together, as an 
exigency of war, can best serve the American 
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people. Frankly stating that, in 
principle, he is opposed to a per- 
manent government ownership and 
operation thereof, he presents six 
suggestions for congressional con- 
sideration, all looking to a final 
disposition of the entire fleet, 
including the 70 per cent interest 
the United States now holds. 
1—Government ownership and 
operation. 
2—Government ownership, and 
operation for the benefit of 
the government through a 
private corporation. 

3—Government ownership and 
private operation forthe 
account of the government. 

4—Government ownership and 
private operation for the 
account of private parties. 

5—Ownership by single private 
corporation. 

6—Private ownership and opera- 

tion. 

In none of the above, however, is 
the root of the matter arrived at. 
Mr. Hurley deals chiefly with the 
allocation of ownership, public or 
private, and under which of these it 
should be operated, however owned. 

Matters of ownership are, of 
course, essential considerations. The 
same may be said of operation by 
public or private interests. But so 
long as operation is unprotected 
against subsidized competition, our 
merchant marine, however and by 
whom operated, will fail, as it has 
failed before. This applies to the 
Pacific coast more particularly than 
to the Atlantic because of its 
proximity to the cheap labor condi- 
tions of the Orient. 

But Mr. Hurley makes light of 
this contention. He does not fear 
free competition with the fleets of 
other nations even on the basis of 
existing maritime laws. He does not 
believe in government subsidies, 
claiming that business should not 
get into the habit of relying upon 
the aid of the government to solve 
difficulties which can be overcome 
by ordinary business skill and 
honest methods. He says that 
European wages are now as high as 
ours and that over in England you 


will hear English critics telling their 
government that Great Britain will 
never be able to compete with the 
United States. In other words, both 
countries are afraid of each other. 
He says that we needn't worry 
about flank movements from our 
foreign competitors. They will com- 
pete fairly. They understand, now, 
better than ever before, the evil of 
unfair competition. Germany's 
commercial system reached the 
point where it became top-heavy. 
It was hard to distinguish 
between Germanys commercial 





for the repeal or drastic revision of 
the LaFollette Seamen's Act and 
they demand government protec- 
tion against the alien. Whether such 
protection takes the form of a 
subsidy or other aid is immaterial, 
but protection of some kind is 
needed and demanded. 

We have already demonstrated 
in time of peace how fatal to the 
expansion of our merchant marine 
are the existing provisions of our 
shipping laws, included in which is 
the question of measurements. 
Under a clause of the Panama 





The first steamship crossed the Atlantic 101 years ago—the famous **Savannah”™ 


enterprises and Germany's govern- 
ment. Mr. Hurley further believes 
that combinations between govern- 
ments and business are almost as 
dangerous as between church and 
State. 

There are few shipping men and 
large exporters that agree entirely 
with Mr. Hurley. While most of 
them deplore anything that savors 
of public ownership or operation of 
business of any kind, they are of 
the opinion that there is real danger 
to American interests, and to the 
success of our newly acquired mer- 
chant fleet, if left out in the open, a 
prey to foreign competition. They 
are unanimous in their demands 
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Canal Act of 1912 which authorizes 
a ‘naturalization’ or admission to 
the American registry under our 
flag, of foreign-built vessels under 
five years of age, not one foreign- 
built vessel, owned either at home 
or abroad, was so transferred. It 
was only when new conditions were 
created by war, and the law was 
amended so as to repeal the age 
limit of foreign-built ships allowed 
to be ‘naturalized’ under the act, 
and the president was authorized to 
suspend its most onerous restric- 
tions, that a large number of vessels 
owned by American citizens and 
formerly sailing under foreign flags, 
were transferred to the American 














registry. Thebig interior cities of the 
United States have never seemed to 
realize, until recently, the impor- 
tance of having a merchant marine 
that could compete with other 
nations. They have always been 
opposed to ship subsidies because, 
being so far removed from ships and 
oceans, they did not grasp the 
situation as did those living at 
the seaboard. 

The creation of an enormous 
fleet, brought about by war neces- 
sities, has, however, opened the 
eyes of many who, heretofore, could 


opposed ship subsidy because we 
had no coast cities, forgetting that 
the coast cities are the open gate to 
and from our inland industries. We 
must take stock of our prejudices in 
the new light shed upon this sub- 
ject, and we must be prepared to 
scrap them, if necessary, as we 
would scrap worn-out machinery.” 

Festus J. Wade, too, president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis, formerly leading a deter- 
mined opposition, has, however, 
publicly announced himself in favor 
of ship subsidy in order to keep a 





The “Lurpalile,” fifth of five 7.800 ton steel vessels launched at Hog Island 


not or would not look the matter 
straight in the face. They now see a 
‘tonnage of United States owned 
vessels in danger of idleness or sale 
to foreign countries unless some 
national action is takentoprevent it. 

Acknowledging a change of heart 
in the matter, C. A. Hinsch of 
Cincinnati, and a past president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
said in a recent speech to that 
body: “Without a sound, well 
endowed system of American ship- 
ping, banking, and marine insurance, 
the three welded together into one 
harmonious whole, there can be no 
world’s trade for America. We of 
the interior have, for generations, 


rapidly growing national export 
and import trade from being carried 
in alien bottoms. 

Numerous are the suggestions 
now coming forward with a view to 
solving the perplexing marine prob- 
lem. Among the most feasible of 
these | mention that of E. P. 
Albrecht of Philadelphia. His plan 
is to, ‘allow purchasers to run their 
ships where and as they please, and 
if they can be operated on an equal 
basis with their foreign competitors 
they will succeed. If, however, the 
cost of operation under the Ameri- 
can flag is higher than the cost of 
operation of similar ships in the 
same trade under foreign flags, it 
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requires no argument to prove that 
one of two things must be done: 
either the government must pay the 
owner or operator the amount of 
that excess of cost of operation, if 
there be any, and thus start the 
American ship and the foreign ship 
in the race from the same line and 
carrying the same load, or we must 
abandon the idea of having a mer- 
chant marine under our flag, and go 
back to the same position (or worse) 
that we were in before the war.” 

The suggestion of Mr. Albrecht, 
however, savors of a subsidy, 
and it cannot be denied that this 
term has an unpleasant sound to 
American ears. 

Let us look into history and learn 
how our forefathers protected them- 
selves when the country was young. 
Possibly some of the expedients 
adopted by them may be good 
enough to be used over again. 
Perhaps some remedy may be found 
that will accomplish the desired 
result without resorting to the use 
of the term, or the fact of “subsidy.” 

One of the very first acts of the 
first United States Congress was an 
act passed to protect American ship- 
ping. This famous law, passed quite 
appropriately on July 4, 1789, 
contained a provision for allowing a 
discount of 10 per cent of the tariff 
duties on imports brought to this 
country in ships built and owned by 
American citizens. This provision 
was quite sufficient to procure and 
control the greater part of the 
European carrying trade. But Con- 
gress looked farther than to Europe. 
It looked to the Far East and the 
remote places of the earth. On July 
20, 1789, another act was passed by 
Congress that served to put America 
in the very front ranks among 
maritime nations, and to keep her 
there so long as that law prevailed 
unamended. The simple expedient 
adopted was to protect America to 
the exclusion of alien interests in 
the following manner: 

It allowed American built ships, 

owned by American citizens, to 

enter our ports with the pay- 
ment of tonnage duties of but 
six cents a ton. 
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It imposed a tonnage 
duty of thirty cents a 
ton from American 
ships owned by for- 
eigners. 

It imposed a tonnage 
duty of fifty cents a 
ton from ships built 
and owned abroad. 

It provided that Ameri- 
can vessels in coastwise 
trade should pay a 
tonnage duty but once 
a year, and that for- 
eign craft in coastwise 
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the economic building and 
sailing of ships—and we 
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could, for we had repeat- 
edly done it. Under these 
conditions, wise legislators 
asked: “Why not open our 
ports to all ships of all 
nations that will open 








their ports to us?” And 
this was done by the 
Reciprocity Act of May 
24, 1828, which, in effect, 
repealed the beneficent 
laws of 1789. 

It required, however, 





trade should pay a ton- 
nage duty upon every 
entry at port. 





S more than the withdrawal 
of government protection 
to outweigh the advantage 








This latter provision gave the 
American ship builder, owner and 
operater an absolute monoply of 
the coastwise trade. This monoply 
has been sustained to the present 
day, our coastwise trade being 
entirely closed to foreigners. The 
result has been that our trade 
between home ports is the greatest 
and most efficient in the world. 
During these years political parties 


‘have come and gone, administra- 


tions have changed time and again, 
but the old law of so long ago 
remains intact. Time has given it 
the stamp of non-partisan approval, 
greatly to the aggrandizement of 
our country. 

The simple expedient of protec- 
tion to American built and owned 
vessels engaged in overseas trade 
instantly worked wonders. In 1789 
but 23.6 per cent of our foreign 
trade was being carried in American 
ships. By 1790 this had increased to 
40.5 per cent; and by 1800, to 89 
per cent! From 1800 to 1830, with 
the exception of the decade of 
which the year 1810 is the middle, 
that percentage was maintained or 
bettered. During this forty 
years American shipping pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds 
and in no part of the civil- 
ized world was our flag a 
stranger. From 1789 to ~ 
1810 American tonnage 
engaged in foreign trade 
had increased from 


history of the American merchant 
marine from 1828 down to the 
beginning of the Civil War has two 
distinct phases. It breathes of neg- 
lect and apathy on the part of our 
government to protect its own 
properly, and it tells of the indomi- 
table spirit of American energy and 
resourcefulness that conquered in 
spite of government handicap. 
England had become thoroughly 
alarmed, jealous of the remarkable 
maritime advance and prosperity 
we had enjoyed. She demanded 
reciprocity and obtained it. Pros- 
perity had made our people and our 
congress over-confident. We had 
become convinced, American like, 
that we could “whip creation” in 
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already gained. The 
American merchant marine had 
obtained an impetus that could not 
be checked; and was not checked for 
thirty years. It was during this 
period that maritime interests pros- 
pered beyond measure and the 
Golden Age of our shipping was 
reached. Our ship architects could 
and did beat the world in designing 
and building, and our sailors in navi- 
gating the fast clipper ships that 
carried American commerce to the 
Seven Seas. 

It was the advent of the iron and 
steel ships that broke the spell of 
our supremacy. Having access to 
unlimited lumber from our virgin 
forests we could build wooden ships 
cheaper than any other country; 
our builders understood wooden 
construction and could not, or 
would not learn the new art that 
had taken its place. For a long time, 
however, our clipper ships competed 
successfully with the steam pro- 
pelled craft of other nations, but, 
by the time of the Civil War, our 
period of maritime prosperity had 
passed; and has not since returned. 

It is popularly believed that it 

was the Civil War that put 
the finishing touches on our 
supremacy as a maritime 
nation. This is not so. 
Our prestige was lost prior 
to that time, due, in part, 
to our inability to com- 
pete with England in the 
building and operation of 
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It's Simple When You See It Done 


A Chicago Bank That Stages Demonstrations of 
Banking Practice = Audience, the Entire Force 


IXTY em- 

ployees sat 
in a _ semicircle 
in front of Vice- 
President A. W. 
Bullard in a di- 
rectors room of 
the Northern 
Trust Company, 


Chicago. 
“We are here 
today, began 


Mr. Bullard, “to 
discuss banking 
problems, and 
particularly 
those. of the 
Banking De- 
partment. After 
dinner the bank 
will beset up and 
some of us will 
be customers, so 
we can learn by 
actual demon- 
stration. At the 
same time, you 
will find it more interesting than 
alecture. I am going to read the 
program for tonight. After that we 
can discuss points in the program 
or anything relative to banking. 
| may not be able to answer all 
your questions, but if not, I'll get 
the answer for you.” 

The members of group “C” 
listened attentively as Mr. Bullard 
read the short program. This eve- 
ning they seemed disinclined to 
discuss it. The first question was 
about trade acceptances. After Mr. 
Bullard and two or three others had 
talked on this, some one asked a 
question on foreign exchange, which 
kept the ball merrily rolling till 6:15. 

The meeting adjourned to eat 
supper “on the bank” in its fourth- 
floor lunchroom. It is always a 
good meal too, and one where very 
few “talk shop.” 





The “Mid-West Clothing Company” negotiates a loan 


By RALEIGH E. ROSS 


Northern Trust Company, Chicago 


After supper and “smokes” the 
group adjourned to the banking 
department where Assistant Cashier 
Harry E. Shipley was already at his 
desk by the counter. 

The first ““customer’’ was Spencer 
Young, who approached confidently 
and announced: “My name is 
Young and | want to obtain a line 
of credit for the Mid-West Clothing 
Company of which I am president.” 

‘Come in, Mr. Young, and we'll 
talk it over.” 

They did “‘talk it over” for a few 
minutes—so loudly that everyone 
could hear. Then Mr. Shipley 
phoned Mr. Gray, the credit man, 
to “come down.” Since Mr. Gray 
was but a few feet away, he came 
“down” with remarkable speed. 
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Mr. Young 
produced a busi- 
ness statement 
which Mr. Gray, 
instead of ana- 
lyzing to himself 
as he usually 
does, analyzed 
audibly for the 
benefit of all 
present. After 
a few questions 
to Mr. Young, 
Mr. Gray said 
that he would 
call that after- 
noon tolookover 
the place of busi- 
ness and that 
the loan would 
very likely be 
granted. 

President 
Young left with 
a smile. 

“That's easier 
than dodging: 
German shells," he said. Spencer 
was our first man to enlist, leaving 
on May 1, 1917. 

Other transactions followed, until 
somewhat after nine, when the 
meeting adjourned. 

All members of the Northern 
Trust Company are assigned to one 
of four groups. The groups are 
lettered A, B, C and D, and each 
plans to meet at least once a month, 
except through the summer. 

At first two of the groups met 
together, but this made the crowd 
so large that it was discontinued 
after three meetings. The first two 
meetings were in the Trust Depart- 
ment in charge of Vice-President H. 
O. Edmonds. Our trust methods 
were clearly brought out, but can- 
not be entirely explained in one 
meeting for each two groups. 
Later it is planned to trace a will 
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from the beginning to the time and 
manner of the carrying out of its pro- 
visions by our Trust Department. 

It has been discovered that 
though many out-of-town bankers 
study our trust methods, some of 
our employees in other departments 
have a very vague idea of them. 
They do not know in exactly what 
capacities we serve. Further they 
have no idea of our specialized 
organization within the department 
to handle estates efficiently. 

The following three meetings 
were held in the Banking Depart- 
ment, only the first of the three 
being a double group meeting. In 
each case some of the Banking 
Department officials were present 
to illustrate points, answer ques- 
tions and help in any way possible. 

Foreign letters of credit and 
drafts were bought; many varieties 
of coupons were deposited and also 
similar assortments of checks. 
Employees learned how we handle 
our foreign business; how we decide 
about accepting checks which are 
mutilated, wrongly dated, wrongly 
endorsed or carelessly written; how 
we handle coupons where the firms 
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pay the normal tax and where they 
do not; municipal coupons, etc. 

A thousand and one questions 
have been asked and answered in 
the five meetings. Many miscon- 
ceptions have been corrected. Sev- 
eral defects in service which would 
not have been found otherwise, have 
been discovered and corrected. We 
pride ourselves on our service, but 
not every clerk knows just what to 
do in an unusual situation. 

The group meetings also give 
employees a chance to distinguish 
themselves. They may not have 
figured it that way, but it is true. 
More than one officer has confessed 
surprise at the display of banking 
knowledge or the efficiency in han- 
dling customers on the part of this or 
that employee. Some of them will 
“sell themselves” into better jobs 
before these meetings are over, with 
benefit to themselves and the bank. 

These actual demonstrations 
impart knowledge which is more 
thoroughly absorbed than _ that 
gleaned from books and lectures. 
The employees are actually inter- 
ested inthem. This produces greater 
concentration—which is what is 








needed to make the lesson lasting. 

Later we will study the Bond 
Department, the Savings Depart- 
ment, the Service Extension Depart- 
ment and the vaults. Still later, if 
the employees desire, we will also 
devote an evening for each group 
to a few smaller divisions like the 
Auditing Department, the Real 
Estate Department and the 
Department of Farm Loans. 

These ‘get-togethers’ are stimu- 
lating and help to make our entire 
staff expert in banking. Employees 
are bringing in more new business 
for other departments because now 
they can see just where and how 
that other department can _ best 
assist a friend or neighbor. They 
are taking a great interest in their 
work and they have more respect 
forthe different divisionsofthe bank. 

This all leads to better service, 
a more prosperous bank and better 
positions for the employees. The 
early enthusiasm of Vice-President 
A. W. Bullard, originator of the 
plan, is now shared by the entire 
staff, and his optimistic prophecies 
of the good to be derived have been 
abundantly fulfilled. 


Here: The Ultimate in Timely Advertising 


That word has a familiar ring as 
applied to advertising. But give it 
the superlative degree—timeliest 
—and you've got something. 

Doubtless you'll agree, when you 
listen to this story, that W. A. 
Schulte, advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, O., took the well-known timely, 
put it right through the superlative 
and had it approaching dangerously 
close to the elusive Nth degree. 

One night (strange as it may 
seem) Mr. Schulte found a bit of 
live news in a ‘bull dog” edition- 
which, for the benefit of those un- 
familiar with the term, is the first 
edition of a morning paper and 
generally makes its appearance on 
the streets around 10 or 11 p. m. 
The item, having to do with the 
theft of a large block of Liberty 
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bonds in Pittsburgh, and carried on 
the first page of a Cleveland morn- 
ing newspaper, gave Mr. Schulte 
an idea and suggested a plan that 
he put into immediate execution. 
He made the news story work for 
him as the basis of a quarter-page 
that appeared concurrently in all 
editions following the “bull dog.” 
The result is reproduced herewith. 

His plan of operation was simple. 
He clipped the account and took 
it to the newspaper whose business 
office, art department, editorial 
staff and composing room co-opera- 
ted to do the rest. Neverthe- 
less, the ‘stunt’ kept its originator 
up all night, for he worked against 
time (between the first and second 
editions) and it was necessary to 
arrange for keeping the news item 
on page one through all editions 
in order to make his ad. good. 
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Under New Management = Charity 
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PROM- 

INENT 
manufacturer 
of Milwaukee, 
and his wife have given the Wiscon- 
sin Trust Company of that city the 
sum of $100,100 in trust, the income 
to be paid to approximately ten dif- 
ferent beneficiaries. Two-twelfths 
of the income is to be accumulated 
and added to the principal. As the 
beneficiaries die, their shares are 
to be accumulated and added to 
the principal. Upon the death of 
the final beneficiary, the income 
from the trust is to go forever to 
the Milwaukee Foundation. This 
gift was made during the life of the 
donors. 

By means of gifts like this, sup- 
plemented by innumerable bequests 
under wills, the idea of the com- 
munity trust fund, or foundation, 
has developed from a small begin- 
ning in Cleveland five years ago 
until many similar funds, control- 
ling in the aggregate millions of 
dollars and administered by trust 
companies, have been established 
for charitable, educational and 
other public purposes. 

Since the announcement of the 


Boston Safe Deposit & 


Left, the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Providence; right, 
Trust Company —two banks that have 


charity on a business basis 


How Bank-Operated Community Trust Funds are 
Coming to the Aid of Organized Philanthropy ss~ ing intobeing 


By T. D. MAcGREGOR 


establishment of the Cleveland 
Foundation was made January 2, 
1914, by Frederick H. Goff, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, to whom credit is due for 
originating the idea, the community 
trust fund has sprung up and pros- 
pered in a score of other American 
cities, including Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, Detroit, Providence, Minne- 
apolis, Louisville, Seattle, Milwau- 
kee, Indianapolis, Houston, Spokane 
and Attleboro, Mass. 

Even before our entrance into 
the war compelled a radical read- 
justment of our ideas of economy in 
very many lines, there had been a 
growing realization in this country 
that there is a great waste in private 
giving for charity, education and 
other public movements — that 
there are many charities whose 
efforts are not co-ordinated and 
which often work at cross purposes. 
This realization has been 
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responsible 
for the com- 


of commu- 

nity trust funds, under the 
trusteeship of trust companies, 
one purpose of which is to systema- 
tize the administration of chari- 
table bequests and to prevent waste- 
ful duplication of effort along these 
lines. Although the movement 
progressed but slowly during the 
war because of our concentration 
on that, it has gained fresh impetus 
since the signing of the armistice 
and there is every indication that 
the next five years will record great 
expansion of the new charity idea. 
The main purpose of the founda- 
tion is succinctly stated in the 
preamble to an outline of the Rhode 
Island Foundation, established in 
Providence in 1916. “Believing 
that gifts for charitable purposes 
can be more advantageously ad- 
ministered, it says, “and the 
income thereof more effectively 
distributed and used if such gifts 
are combined in a common fund; 
and in order that the people of 
Rhode Island may feel assured that 
their testamentary and other gifts 
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shall receive proper care and compe- 
tent management, and that their 
bounty shall ever be applied in 
such ways as shall be found from 
time to time to be for the greatest 
good of the community notwith- 
standing the constantly changing 
conditions of human life, the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company 
agrees to accept as trustee gifts to 
a trust fund to be known as the 
Rhode Island 


Foundation to —=— — 


be held and used || [" _ 
for charitable | 
purposes in ac- 
cordance with 
the following 
provisions. | 3 

It is not only N| § i 
for strictly chari- 
table purposes 
that these foun- 
dations exist. 
Gifts may also be 
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for educational 
and benevolent objects. Each gift 
may be used either for such spe- 
cific purposes as the donor, by grant 
during his lifetime or by will, may 
direct, or for the general purposes 
of the trust. In both these cases 
the income and principal is admin- 
istered by the machinery of the 
community trust organization, 
working throughthe trust company 
as trustee. 

In Cleveland the amount pledged 
under wills and living trust agree- 
ments is estimated at $60,000,000 
to $70,000,000. Owing to Mr. 
Goff's absence rendering war service 
in Washington during the entire 
year of 1918, while there was a 
substantial increase in funds which 
will ultimately become available 
for the foundation under trusts 
created and testamentary bequests, 
it was not so large as perhaps might 
have been the case if he had been 
in Cleveland to give it personal 
attention. 

In all cases where the contribu- 
tion has been made under deed of 
trust the donor has reserved the 
use of income to himself for life 
and after his death in nearly every 


instance the income is distributed 
between wife and children. In 
many cases the income goes to 
grandchildren during their minor- 
ity. Similar provisions for the 
most part obtain where contribu- 
tions are made by will. There are 
a few large trusts where funds 
become available on the death of 
the donor and the wife for the rea- 
son that they are childless. 


— — This is the 
worthy sort 
cf charity 
that thrives 
under trust 
manage- 
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During the past three or four 
years substantial gifts have been 
made for the purpose of carrying 
on some studies such as a survey of 
the relief agencies which was made 
under the direction of Sherman S. 
Kingsley then of Chicago now of 
Cleveland; a survey of the schools 
made by Col. Leonard P. Ayres 
then director of the Department of 
Education of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; and a survey of the 
recreational facilities of Cleveland 
under the direction of Roland 
Haynes, of New York City. The 
cost of these surveys has been 
approximately $100,000. The 
report of the school survey is con- 
tained in twenty-five volumes and 
the recreational survey in seven 
volumes. 

According to Douglas F. McKey, 
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secretary of the Milwaukee Foun- 
dation Committee and of the 
Wisconsin Trust Company, the 
foundation there has received very 
favorable comment and aroused a 
great deal of interest. The actual 
gifts amount to approximately 
$175,000 while the total funds held 
in trust are estimated at about 
$75,000. Many other gifts have been 
made under wills which have not 
yet come to the foundation, one of 
which will amount to well over 
$1,000,000. The gifts already re- 
ceived include many small ones 
ranging from $250 to $1,000 and 
one of $100,100 from a Milwaukee 
——-—=———,  wmenulecturer. 
- Many persons in 

the city find it 
convenient to 
make their an- 
nual donation to 
charity through 
u the Milwaukee 
Foundation, 
sometimes giv- 


SS ing instructions 
how they wish 
> the money 


divided and at 

other times leav- 
» ing it to the 

discretion of the 
SS committee. 

It is impos- 
sible to estimate the amount of 
property that has already been 
left to the foundation by will, 
but the committee is constantly 
being informed by attorneys that 
they have “just drawn up a will 
in which the Milwaukee Founda- 
tion is a substantial beneficiary” 
or is the residuary beneficiary” 
as the case may be. A great deal 
of interest has been taken in the 
foundation in the city and it is 
thought that it will become more 
and more an important civic factor. 

“The Detroit Community 
Trust,” writes Julius C. Peter, 
assistant to the president of the 
Detroit Trust Company, “was 
created by a resolution passed by 
the board of directors of the Detroit 
Trust Company on December 7, 
1915. No amount was put in by 
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way of send-off, but several con- 
tributions have since been received, 
and we have been notified by a 
number of persons that the Detroit 
Community Trust is designated as 
a beneficiary in varying amounts 
under their wills. The amount 
which we actually hold in trust is 
approximately $60,000. We have 
no way of estimating the amount 
received by testamentary gifts.”’ 

The Chicago Community Trust 
was established in May, 1915. 
The sum of $400,000 was donated 
and up to 1918 gifts were made 
by various individuals amount- 
ing to $275,000 additional. 

“While this 
foundation did 
not receive any 
new contribu- 
tions of large 
amounts during 
1918,” writes 
M.H.MacLean, 5 
secretary of the 
Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, 
“encouragement 
was received in 
the way of some 
minor bequests 
and in the way 
of intimations 


emphasis has been placed more 
upon bequests than upon gifts 
from the living. The company is 
reliably informed that the founda- 
tion is mentioned in several wills 
and although it has already received 
a good start by gifts, it is felt that 
the promise lies in the future rather 
than in the present. In other 
words, the foundation has worked 
out exactly as it was anticipated 
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companies are combined in the estab- 
lishment of the trust or foundation. 
In Seattle, the trust is incorporated 
under the laws of the state of 
Washington. The Rhode Island 
Foundation was established in 
1916, but it is interesting to note 
that on March 28, 1914, Obadiah 
M. Brown, of Providence, R. I., 
created a trust fund by will for the 
benefit of the public, appointing his 

father and 
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they are provid- 

ing substantial contributions under 
their wills. The income from the 
fund has been distributed by the 
committee in a helpful way along 
the customary lines and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 
trust agreement.” 

The Attleboro Foundation was 
started with the view that many 
charitably-minded persons in the 
community might be pleased to 
perpetuate their philanthropy after 
their death, by this means, accord- 
ing to W. C. Meader, treasurer of 
the Attleboro (Mass.) Trust Com- 
pany. It was not the idea of the 
founders that this trust would in 
any way appeal to charitably-in- 
clined persons for gifts before their 
deaths, as most people prefer to 
give their gifts themselves, the 
officials reasoned. In consequence, 


that it would. The trust com- 
pany has met the expenses of 
the foundation entirely out of its 
own budget and expects to con- 
tinue to do so for a_ reasonable 
period. No call has been made 
upon the foundation for compensa- 
tion for services and this policy also 
will be continued for a reasonable 
period. “Yet in spite of this out- 
go, says Mr. Meader, “we con- 
sider that the foundation has been 
an excellent thing for our company 
because of the publicity it has 
created and because of the atten- 
tion it has drawn to our Trust 
Department. The Attleboro Foun- 
dation is the first community trust 
established in New England and 
we believe that it is the fourth in 
the United States.” 

In Indianapolis, three trust 
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community trust 





is planned, like 
the Indianapolis trust, to include 
several trust companies as deposi- 
tories for funds. 

William P. Guest, president of 
the Fidelity Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia, has incorporated a 
number of new ideas in the Phila- 
delphia Foundation, not only 
broadening the scope and purpose 
of the foundation, but supplying 
additional legal protection both as 
to operation and permanency. As 
in the case of other foundations 
of this character, the trustee holds 
and exercises full control and man- 
agement of the property of the 
trust. The income is distributed for 
charitable, philanthropic and civic 
purposes under the direction of a 
committee of five, one appointed by 
the governor of the state; one by 
the senior judge of the United States 
District Court; one by the presiding 
judge of the Court of the County of 
Philadelphia and two by the board 
of directors of the Fidelity Trust 
Company. The trustee is author- 
ized to accept any kind of trust 
which is now or may hereafter 
become desirable for charitable or 
civic purposes. 
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Although adapted specifically to 
conditions existing in Boston, the 
general plan of the Permanent 
Charity Fund, Incorporated, of 
Boston, of which the Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company is 
trustee, is analagous to the com- 
munity trusts and foundations as 
formulated by the Cleveland Foun- 
dation. It began operation July 
1, 1917, and to June 30, 1918, it 
had received gifts amounting to $2,- 
836,553. Instead of applying the 
income, estimated at $120,000 
yearly, to surveys or investigations, 
it was early decided as a matter of 
general policy to distribute funds 
direct to charity as 
justified by investi- 
gations of a general 
scope. During the 
first year, the com- 
mittee appropriated 
$142,450 to various 
societies and also set 
aside a fund to be used 
by a sub-committee for 
imperative war relief 
purposes. Of the total 
appropriation of $142,450, 
the amount of $68,680 
was distributed to socie- 
ties and work under the 
heads of education and 
sickness, including hospitals, 
convalescent homes, nursing, dis- 
pensaries, preventive and social 
service. For social welfare, $19,600 
was disbursed; children’s aid soci- 
eties, $9,300; maternity, $1,500; 
settlement and neighborhood 
houses, $15,600, with other funds 
to relief work, old age homes, 
churches and war relief. The in- 
come is distributed by a committee 
of seven citizens of Massachusetts 
familiar with charitable needs. 

In connection with the first 
year s active work, some interest- 
ing facts were demonstrated as to 
the need of financing methods of 
established charitable organiza- 
tions, some of which were found to 
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have no plan of accounting, analy- 
sis of expenditures or recording and 
preserving the provisions of wills, 
under which legacies and devices 
have been received by charities. 
The group of advertisements of 
the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company, reproduced herewith, 
give a clear idea of the modus 
operandi of the Permanent Charity 
Fund and also illustrate how effec- 
tively it is being advertised by the 
trust company. The Boston plan 
is not strictly local in character, 
but is applicable to a nation-wide 
charity or humanitarian work. 
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the fund benefits by the combined 
judgment of the directors of the 
trust company. 

By means of the foundation a 
moderate-sized donation is _ pro- 
portionately just as effective as a 
larger benefaction. 

Through the foundation chari- 
table funds reach their destination 
at the lowest possible cost for 
administration. 

As Rockefeller, Carnegie and 
Altman found it advisable to estab- 
lish corporate trusteeships to care 
for and distribute the philanthro- 
pies of their several foundations, 
in like manner it has become the 

object of the vari- 

ous community 
foundations, in 
charge of trust com- 
panies as trustees to 
act for philanthropi- 
cally inclined persons 
generally so that 
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Some of the outstanding points 
of this community trust idea which 
may be of interest to trust com- 
panies considering the establish- 
ment of such a community trust 
are set down in the following para- 
graphs. 

It does not aim to compete with 
existing charitable and _ philan- 
thropic organizations in the com- 
munity. 

It always acts in the best inter- 
ests of the community. 

It is managed by an impartial, 
non-sectarian and _ non-political 
committee. 

It applies business principles to 
community charity. 

In the matter of investments, 





or future worthiness of 
a deserving cause or 
institution. 

In the case of most of 
these funds, no restric- 
tions are placed upon the 
use of the money by the committee 
of management, except that no 
distinctions may be made in the 
use of the money on account of 
race, color, or creed. According 
to the best judgment of the com- 
mittee the funds may be used for 
assisting charitable and _ educa- 
tional institutions, public or 
private; for promoting education 
and scientific research; for the care 
of the sick, aged or helpless; for 
improving living conditions; for 
providing recreation for all classes; 
for any other educational or chari- 
table purpose which will best make 
for the mental, moral and physical 
improvement of the inhabitants of 
the community. 








Charity, like war, or patriotism, or many other things, is often placed on a senti- 
mental basis in the popular mind, but operates most efficiently on a business basis 
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Meeting 
Farm 
Problems 


Afield 


R® CENTLY ! 
devoted the 
greater part of an 
entire week to the 
assistance of farmers who were 
organizing a co-operative associa- 
tion, including the building of a 
warehouse. | found a _ promoter 
on the ground pushing the matter 
with a view to selling them certain 
plans and getting a contract for 
construction of the warehouse. 
Analyzing the proposition, | found 
that about $15,000 of the cost 
represented promotion. They were 
inclined to accept the proposition 
of the promoter because they 
thought he was aiding them in fi- 
nancing the project. Asa matter of 
fact, the whole thing was based on 
their personal notes. They were 
really forming. what was equivalent 
to a credit union and the security 
was worth many times the amount 
involved. They could—and did— 
finance the proposition through their 
local bank and save $15,000. 

All of which goes to show that 
many farmers do not appreciate 
the fact that they are in a position 
to transact business with their 
local banks. This situation is dis- 
advantageous to themselves as well 
as to the banks of their community. 
Always a leader in the movement 
for more profitable farming, the 
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growth of the Bank of Jones- 
boro, Jonesboro, Ark., under the 
Pettie and 
vice-presidents, 


direction of Virgil C. 
James E. Parr, 





How One Bank Renders Real Agricultural 
Service on the Ground and Makes It Pay 


By C. O. CARPENTER 


Farm Agent 


Bank of Jonesboro, Jonesboro, Arkansas 


is an example of the new order in 
the South. It is proof of the wis- 
dom of developing into bank cus- 
tomers the many farmers who 
heretofore have done business only 
with the credit merchant. 

Under the leadership of these 
men, the bank has become one of 
the largest in Arkansas. Deposits 
during a recent six months’ period 
increased over $1,000,000 largely 
because of activities in the interest 
of better farming. The bank has at 
present over 4,000 farmer custom- 
ers and the number is increasing 
every day. 

Confidence is the key to the 
relations of the bank with the 
farmer through its farm depart- 
ment—properly conducted. The 
department's advisor, agricultural 
expert (whatever his title may be), 
must approach the farmer's prob- 
lems from the standpoint of the 
farmer and talk dollars and cents 
to him. 

The method of approaching the 
farmer varies, of course, with the 
individual, but | find the farmers 
of this section welcome friendly 
assistance, and this is doubtless 
true in every community. In fact, 
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farmers as a class are 
more appreciative of 
friendliness than 
any other class and 
if the agricultural advisor avoids 
an appearance of ‘professionalism, ” 
the farmers are glad to receive his 
advice and assistance. 

The only instance in which a 
farmer has shown an_ unfriendly 
attitude toward me personally since 
I have been with the Bank of Jones- 
boro was a result of the method 
used by an over-zealous country 
merchant in introducing me to the 
farmer. He “spread it on a little 
too thick” in describing my quali- 
fications and what I could do for 
the farmer. Naturally, the latter 
resented our advances and said he 
was perfectly well aware of his own 
limitations—of what he could as 
well as what he could not do. 

Making it a point to meet this 
man later, I discovered that he 
needed capital for certain improve- 
ments and for taking up a land 
note that was coming due. He had 
been worrying about his mortgage, 
which was the balance due on the 
first purchase price of his land. 
He disliked to borrow more money 
for that purpose, but he asked me 
if the Bank of Jonesboro loaned 
money on farms. I told him we 
did not, but that I thought | could 
help him get the money for the 
proper purposes. As a result, he 
made application for a loan through 
the local Federal Farm Loan 
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Association. He is grateful because 
he now knows that he has certain 
amounts to pay each year, that all 
the principal does not come due at 
one time and that he can pay off 
the entire amount after five years 
if he so desires. Consequently he 
is preparing to make improvements 
that will pay him dividends, he is a 
better customer for his local bank 
and he is now undertaking some 
fertilizer tests and putting in hog 
pastures in accordance with a plan 
| have outlined. 

As a member of the executive 
staff my duties include, of course, 
the handling of the farm loans of 
the bank, but consist chiefly of 
traveling about Craighead and 
nearby counties in an automobile 


furnished by the bank, visiting the 
farmers, advising them as to their 
crops and livestock and helping 
them solve their business problems. 
My work does not conflict with 
that of the county demonstration 
agents with whom I work in closest 
co-operation. 

An account of one of my typical 
day's trips through the countryside 
may be helpful as illustrating what 
we are endeavoring to accomplish 
and how similar methods may be 
applied by other banks serving 
communities like ours where the 
success of the bank depends abso- 
lutely on the prosperity of the agri- 
culturists in the district. 

In response to a recent request 
from a progressive country mer- 
chant, | accompanied him in mak- 
ing some calls on customers. The 
first farm visited was owned and 
operated by a newcomer to this 
section. The farmer's wife met us 


at the gate and she seemed dis- 
satisfied, as women frequently are 
after moving to a new neighbor- 
hood. Our friendly interest in her 
garden, poultry, etc., went a long 
way toward overcoming her lone- 
someness and we arranged later to 
have a number of the neighbors call 
upon the family the following Sun- 
day. Without this friendly inter- 
est, her dissatisfaction might lead 
to her husband's failure, their 
leaving the community and the loss 
of a good 
citizen and 
farmer. 

In the 
meantime 
the husband 
came in from 
the field and 
asked us to 


The bank agent's 
duties cover every- 
thing from the latest 
wrinkles in traction 
farming to the in- 
spection of stock 
and advice on its 
proper care 


advise him relative to the prepa- 
ration of his land for cotton, a 
crop with which he was _ unfami- 
liar. I found that he was planting 
cotton on a very fertile soil that 
would produce a large cotton 
stalk with comparatively little 
fruit. He was advised to use 250 
pounds of acid phosphate to the 
acre and arrangements were made 
with the merchant to furnish the 
fertilizer, the farmer to pay for it 
next autumn providing the ferti- 
lizer pays after following my direc- 
tions. This will develop a good 
fertilizer businesss for the merchant 
next season, as it will increase the 
cotton yield from 25 to 50 per cent. 
I also showed him how to bed down 
his land for cotton with a middle 
breaker and how to harrow two 
rows at a time with his section 
harrow before planting, advising 
that he give the first two cultiva- 
tions with this same harrow. 
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Going to a corn field, the mer- 
chant remarked: “What bean was 
that you asked me to order so that 
the farmers could plant them in 
their corn?’ 

I replied: “Soy beans.” 

“They are mighty fine hog feed, 
aren't they?” 

“Yes, much better than cow peas. ” 

Then the farmer said: “I usu- 
ally plant rye in my corn when | lay 
by. Do you think it would be best 
to plant soy beans?” 














“Rye is mighty fine cover crop 
and winter pasture, I answered, 
“but why not plant soy beans also? 
They can be planted between the 
hills of corn. Ought to have been 
planted when the corn was, but you 
can have the children plant them 
even now. Don't let them cover 
them more than about one inchdeep. 
That's where most persons fail to get 
a stand. Then you can also plant 
rye when you lay by. If you want 
to hog down some corn and beans, 
you can stretch woven wire along 
the corn rows, or you can gather 
the corn, use the soy beans for a 
soil builder and a hog feed. They'll 
shatter to the ground but the hogs 
will get them all.” 

“How many will I need for this 


field?” 

“Two bushels.” 

“All right. Suppose you, Mr. 
Merchant, save me two _ bushels 
until I get to town. How much 
will they cost?” 

The farmer insisted that we eat 
dinner with him, during which the 
talk turned to everything from 
Victory bonds to the price of eggs— 
and it is surprising the number of 
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kindred subjects that bob up 
for discussion at times like 
these. The wife, for instance 
remarked that she had sold 
$400 worth of chickens during 
the past year and was plan- 
ning to raise at least 200 chicks 
this season. 

From this farm we went to 
homes of other farmers, ar- 
ranging other fertilizer tests 
and talking about alfalfa, pure- 
bred bulls, sweetpotato houses, 
land clearing, hog cholera, the best 
varieties of cotton and good roads, 
all of which are live topics in that 
section. 

We carry on a continuous agri- 
cultural publicity campaign 
through the local and state papers. 
This gives up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on local farming problems. 
If the matter is practical, simply 
expressed and brief, the farmers 
will read it and show their appre- 
ciation by telephoning in for advice 
or by calling at the bank. Our 
papers are glad to publish this ma- 
terial which takes the place of the 
usual syndicate stuff used by many 
local papers but not having its 
fault of being general or applying 
to some territory where conditions 
are entirely different from those 
locally. 

Farming conditions in this terri- 
tory are rapidly changing. We are 
turning from a one-crop to a mixed 
farming section, including livestock 
production. We have two large 
classes of farmers—the small farmer 
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lacks 
to make the change or changes in a 
half-hearted manner, and the large 
cotton planter or rice farmer who 


who sufficient confidence 


plunges. The one we have to en- 
courage and the other to keep on a 
business basis. Recently there 
came in to see me a man who want- 
ed to buy twelve pure-bred Duroc 
Jersey brood sows right away. He 
had never owned a pure-bred hog 
before and knows nothing about 
breeding. It will be necessary to 
see that he grows alfalfa, puts in 
the proper hog lots and gets some 
practical knowledge of the hog 


‘business if he is to succeed. 


The large farms and plantations 
require a great deal of study. Usu- 
ally their managers will not listen 
to the county agent, but they will 
follow the advice of a represen- 
tative of a bank who has success- 
fully managed large farms. It is a 
common thing for me to spend an 
entire day or perhaps two days 
riding horseback over a _ cotton 
plantation with the owner or 
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manager. The fact that I can 
approach his problems from 
his view point gives him con- 
fidence in what is suggested. 

When many banks were 
opposing the Federal Farm 
Loan Banks, the Bank of 
Jonesboro was aiding the for- 
mation of the local Farm Loan 
Association; was lending 
money to small farmers who 
before had never been bank 
customers and was carrying 
on a constant propaganda for 
better farming. Mr. Parr visited 
the livestock growing section of the 
Middle West in order to be able 
better to understand the relation 
of livestock to larger farm incomes. 

“We know,” said Mr. Pettie, 
“that our farm work pays and pays 
well. If we couldn't see definite 
results we couldn't keep up the 
work because no bank can succeed 
if it is to be run on the plan of a 
charitable institution. We are in 
an agricultural section and the 
prosperity of all our customers 
depends upon our farmers. If the 
4,000 farmer customers of our bank 
earn dividends for themselves, all 
of our other customers also will 
prosper. That is the reason why 
we installed a farm department in 
charge of an agricultural specialist.” 

The agricultural specialist should 
have wide experience as a farmer, 
a business man and an extension 
worker. It is not necessary for him 
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Training Employees-- Why and How 


A Los Angeles Systemof Written Examinations That 
is Helpful Alike to the Worker and the Bank s~ 


FEW years ago, the supply of 

experienced bank clerks and 
tellers was far in excess of the de- 
mand, and it was a comparatively 
easy matter for 
banks to keep their 
stations filled with 
competent men and 
women. The high 
social standing, the 
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conditions and the seek in vol 
opportunities for ad- 
vancement offered by 
bank employment 
served to attract a 
sufficient supply of 
high-class men and 
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Written Examinations for Bank Employees 
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By W. R MOREHOUSE 
and F. A. STEARNS 


Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
California 
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cent years, and par- 
ticularly since our 
participation in the 
war, the attractions 
presented by many 
other lines of work 
have outstripped those 
offered by banks, and 
have caused a_ serious 


QUESTION 50 
QUESTION 56 


QUESTION 68 


depletion in the supply ov 
of first-class bank em- 
ployees. 


Hundreds of clerks and tellers 
have left their bank positions, en- 
ticed by the unusually high wages 
being paid in other lines of work 
the manufacturing and steel in- 
dustry, railroading, and in fact all 
industrial activities. Hundreds of 
others have been drawn into agri- 
cultural work. Thousands entered 
the service of Uncle Sam, in the 
army and navy, and in ship-build- 
ing and similar pursuits. 

Of course, a large percentage of 
this last class have returned and 
are returning to their old positions, 
but there are a good many thou- 
sands throughout the country who 
have permanently severed their 
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connections with banking as an 
occupation. 

The natural consequence has 
been that banks have been com- 
pelled to break in an unusually 
large number of “green” men and 
a much bigger proportion of women 
during the past few years. Not 
only has it been well nigh impos- 
sible to secure experienced men 
and women, but the qualifications 
of those without experience who 
apply for positions, are not up to 
the standard of a few years ago. 
It is not that every person looking 
for a bank position is incompetent, 
but that out of every one hundred 
applicants, ninety or more lack 
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In many cases em- 
ployees who have been 
promoted are not pre- 
pared to take over the 
responsibilities so ably 
discharged by their more 

experienced predeces- 
sors, but being the best material 
available, there was no choice in 
the matter. Women and inexperi- 
enced men have been called in to 
fill many positions. The result has 
been that service has suffered. The 
efficiency of a bank's service to- 
day, and in the future, very largely 
depends upon how long a period it 
takes new and inexperienced em- 
ployees to become proficient in the 
discharge of their duties. 

It is the desire of banks to main- 
tain their service as nearly 100 
per cent perfect as possible. Just 
how this can be done under the 
circumstances is the problem. New 
employees and older employees, who 
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are promoted, must be brought up 
to the bank's standard of efficiency 
in the least possible time. They 
must acquire the necessary expe- 
rience and knowledge at the least 
possible expense of the _ public. 
Many banks, recognizing the im- 
portance of this, are today system- 
atically training their employees. 

The benefits of a course of train- 
ing for employees accrue equally 
to the employee and the bank. 
Some of the very large banks have 
instituted elaborate courses on 
banking, economics and kindred 
subjects; they maintain, in fact, a 
sort of specialized school for bank 
employees. Of course the smaller 
banks cannot go into it so exten- 
sively, but still very effective means 
of training bank employees are 
open to all. 

The Guaranty Trust & Savings 
Bank, of Los Angeles, several years 
ago instituted the practice of giving 
its employees monthly examina- 
tions, devoted principally to bank- 
ing but covering questions of timely 
and local interest as well. Con- 
currently with these examinations 
lectures were given twice a month 























When a patron asks for certain information, he will 
get practically the same reply irrespective of which 
employee he asks 


by speakers from the bank's 
force and from outside, dealing 
with subjects on banking 
and of general interest. 
The lively interest and 
active participation taken 
by the employees was re- 
markable. Many of them 
made thorough and pains- 
taking investigations into 
some of the questions 
arising in the examina- 
tions and lectures, differ- 
ing from the answers as 
given by the bank. They studied 
not only their own particular duties, 
but the workings of other depart- 
ments of the bank. They learned 
the other man’s job; they were 
ready to take over new and more 
advanced duties. The bank knew 
which employees were fitted for the 
higher work. Most important of all, 
results could be seen in the im- 
provement of service, and the 
deeper interest taken by employees 
in their work and in the study of 
banking. 

This one example of the value of 
training bank employees is not at 
all isolated. Many banks all over 
the country report equally grati- 
fying results from their efforts at 
co-operation in the education of 
their workers. Hundreds of banks 
have inquired about the system 
used by the Guaranty Bank. Many 
of them have adopted the same 
method of giving regular monthly 
examinations, sometimes supple- 
mented with lectures and treatises 
on particularly important phases of 
bank work. And wherever a method 
of regular instruction has been tried 
the banks have been one in their 
enthusiastic endorsement of the 
plan. They have seen the greater 
interest the employees take in their 
work and in the bank, and the 
improvement in service. 

By systematically training the 
clerks and tellers, you correct pres- 
ent wrong methods and practices; 
you minimize the waste of time, 
owing to duplication of effort, and 
you eliminate an extravagant use 
of supplies by calling attention to 
the need for greater economy, and 
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The written examination plan 
of training is very elastic and 


can be made to cover any sub- 
ject or phase of bank work 


showing how this economy may be 
effected. Your employees will rap- 
idly develop their capacity for 
banking with which they are un- 
familiar at the present time, and 
“team work” will take the place of 
a ‘“hit-and-miss” order of things. 
Instead of each employee handling 
your business according to his own 
way, regardless of how inefficient it 
may be, he will handle every 
transaction according to the bank's 
way of carrying on its business. 
When a patron asks for certain 
information, he will get practically 
the same reply irrespective of which 
employee he asks. How different 
that will be from what it is now! 
Today, you can go into almost any 
bank and get a wide variety of 
answers to the same question from 
the employees there. This condi- 
tion calls for a course of training 
that will produce “team work” 
among the employees, between 
departments, and the officers who 
direct the activities of the bank. 
Instead of allowing each employee 
to follow his own inclinations, train 
him to say and do the right thing 
at the right time. When you get all 
of your employees doing that, then, 
and only then, is your organization 
working on an efficiency basis. 
Written examinations can be 
made to get right down to the 
bottom of things. They disclose to 
you certain things which determine 
the qualifications of your employees. 
For instance, how thoroughly they 
understand the general principles 
of banking; how correctly they are 
answering questions asked them 
daily by your patrons, and whether 
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‘Dat Watermilyun = Its Financing 


An Important Agricultural Activity in the Ozarks 
and the Part One Missouri Bank Plays in It ss_ 


ae watermelon time in the 
Ozarks from August 1, until 
well into September. And it’s an 
extremely busy time for the banks 
—particularly for the Peoples Bank 
of Holcomb (Mo.), which finances 
the growers in the vicinity to the 
extent of $210,000 each season. 

“Owing to the peculiar character 
of the soil in that vicinity,” says S. 
E. Bage, cashier, ‘‘and its protection 
from the late frosts, by the Ozark 
Mountains, Holcomb is one of the 
largest watermelon centers in the 
country. Early in the winter the 
merchants, co-operating with the 
bank, ship in melon seed from 
Florida and Indiana, to be sold to 
the farmers for planting. The 
ground is prepared in February and 
the seed is planted the first of April, 
cultivated like corn in 
hills eight to ten feet 
apart. After thinning 
to one good plant to 
the hill, the melons 
are ready for the 
market about July 
20, and the bulk of 
the crop is disposed 
of in a few weeks’ 
time. 

The bank corre- 
sponds and makes arrangements 
with the buyers of the north to 
be on hand as soon as the melons 
are ready for the market. All 
buying is done by bidding, the 
buyers depositing a draft each 
morning for what they will buy 
during the day. They pay for 
the melons by check on the Peoples 
Bank of Holcomb. 

In one season the bank pays out 
over $200,000 to the farmers, much 
of it being re-deposited in the bank, 
the balance used to pay off obliga- 
tions for advancements to buy 
seed, prepare the ground, pay for 
fertilizer (several cars of which are 
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You 
can't have 
everything 
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required eachseason) and to market 
the product. The patches range 
from five to forty acres. 

Until a few years ago most of the 
soil of Dunklin and Scott counties 
was under several feet of water. 
It has since been drained and is dry 
and very sandy, the melons ripen- 
ing just before the Georgia crop. 
Before 1914, there was no organized 
method of selling, but in that year 
the ‘Frisco railroad was _ instru- 
mental in bringing sixteen buyers 
to the section to bid on the melons 
after they were loaded by the farm- 
ers. That year there were 1,700 
cars sold at an average of $60 a car. 
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In 1915, with a crop of 2,000 cars 
and seventy-five buyers, the aver- 
age price was $90. In 1916, there 
were 2,700 cars, ninety buyers and 
an average price of $150. The year 
1917 produced a short crop of 2,000 
cars at a price of $175 to $300. 
Several months before the melons 
are ripe, a representative of the rail- 
road visits the territory to ascertain 
the acreage so that an adequate 
supply of cars can be provided at 
the proper time for loading, the 
estimate being one car for every 
three acres planted. The melons 
are shipped in regular stock cars 
that have been stripped to prevent 
the melons rolling out. A car con- 
sists of about 1,000 melons packed 
in tiers, five deep, on a pad- 
ding of straw and sawdust. 
The melons, some of them 
weighing as much as sixty 
pounds, are shipped as far 
east as New York, as far 
south as New Orleans, north 
to Duluth and west to Den- 


puote corrment ver, reaching the consumer 
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in more than thirty states. 
Each night, during the ship- 
ping season, a special train collects 
the cars from the various towns in 
the territory and the trainload, con- 
sisting of about eighty cars, is pulled 
into Chicago, which city purchases 
about 60 per cent of the crop. 
Almost any busy “watermelon 
morning” in Holcomb, thirty or 
forty wagons at a time can be 
counted under the shade trees 
waiting for a chance to unload. 
Most of the wagons are driven by 
negroes, their owners preceding 
them in their automobiles. A yield 
of $100 per acre is not unusual. 
When the diseases to which the 
melon is subject become epidemic, 
the bank is again useful in teaching 
cures and methods of cultivation 
applicable in the emergency. 
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Financial Education That Is Free 


Popular Instructionin Economics and Banking Through 


Publicity Work of Banks; Other Advertising Points 


HE banks and trust companies 

of the country, while advertising 
their own services, are doing a good 
deal toward the financial, economic 
and business education of the people 
at large by means of the many 
booklets and other publications 
issued by them. This is especially 
true in connection with some of the 
larger city institutions. 

Take, for instance, the Irving 
National Bank of New York, which 
recently put out a book entitled, 
“Trading with the Far East,”’ the 
fourth volume issued in the Irving's 
foreign trade 
series. This vol- 
ume is designed 
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A Beonter Business Vision 


manufacturer and business man 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-president Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
New York 

Domestic and Foreign;” “The 
Trade Acceptance in National 
Preparedness; “American Bank- 
ing in Foreign Trade; “War 
Time Finances;’ “The Trade 
Acceptance Nationally Launched;" 
“Government Price Fixing and 
Profit Taxation;” “The Financial 
Aspect of Cotton; “Practical Ques- 
tions and 


Acceptance Method; “The Rela- 
tion of Industrial Chemistry to 
Banking; “Trade Acceptance 
Progress; ‘Federal Reserve Act as 
Amended with Regulations and 
Analyses; ““The Efficiency of War 
and Peace;’ “Government Loans 
and Inflation;’ “A Trade Accept- 
ance Review;’ Trade and the 
War; “Broadening the Vision of 
the American Business Man;" “The 
Trade Acceptance in Conserving 

the Nation's 





Answers on 
the Trade 
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Resources;” 
“The Course of 
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to further 
America’s im- 
port and export 
relations with 
the countries of 
the Orient and 
in the interest of 
greater useful- 
ness in future 
efforts of Ameri- 
can houses going 
into the foreign 
field. 

In order to 
give a compre- 
hensive idea of 
the scope of such 
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Mellon National Bank 


ddd 
his wall and put the map of the world in its place. 
This shows the broadening of his business vision 
to include all countries of the world as a possible 
field for-trade. 


‘Tur traveler from this country in South Africa is 




















cousignment of Heins 87 Varieties of Pure Pood 
Products being delivered in that distant land. 

Our Foreign Trade Department will be glad to. 
Se ee 
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Smithfield Street 
Fifth and Oliver Avenues 














© AGAIN,” says the harbor master, “the lakes are 

officially open for navigation.” He releases this year 
a great fleet of 117 grain carriers, which last fall brought the 
golden store of the West to Buffalo and doled it out during ie 
the winter tothe Eastern and European markets. Now these tion . 
vessels will make the upbound trip, laden with the coal ’ 


of Pennsylvania, the shoes and textiles and machinery of 
New Engiand for the waiting market of the West and the 
Orient. Thus, Buffalo plays its part in the commerce of 
the world. 

In building vess-ls and in carrying and transferring the 
freight enormous sums are required; naturally enough it « 
is the business of The Marine Trust Company to finance 
much of this enterprise. We offer again to forwarders 
ani shippers the complete facilities of this institution. 


THE 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY of BUFFALO 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR OF SERVICE 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Bond Prices;” 
“Foreign Trade 
Thought of 
1372; (Co 
operative 
Organization;” 
“Business 
Problems of 
Reconstruc- 


“Federal 
Tax Law of 
1918°° and 


“Co-operative 
Service in For- 
eign Trade.” 

Space will not 
permit me to 
mention the 
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hundreds of 








bank publica- 


"Interest begins on the First of 


banks and trust 


tions, | present 
the list of pam- 
phlets for free 
distribution by 
the Irving 
National Bank. 

“The Trade 
Acceptance a 
National Asset ;”’ 
“Federal Tax 
Law of 1917; 
The Influence 
of the War 
on Trade— 





§ That was the slogan of our Army 
of Victory—an army that 
nothing could stop. 

§ “Carry on!” should be the motto 
of our civilian army, every 
«° Tividual striving for his 
persunal success. 

5 A thrift acgount gives courage to 
the businesssoldier and 
enables, him to “carry on.” 
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The : 

National Bank of Commerce £& 
of DETROIT 

ember of Vedersl Reserve Syutem 








racuse Manufacturers, are 
ve ur Eyes on Foreign Trade? 
) gas ge for foreign trade is growing among 

American manufacturers. 

reason coincidence world need ai 
Teaors AS yey to fil ae or We have = 
raw material, the skilled lm the capital, end we are 
fast getting the a aatggur cade mte sobeeepee 
This Comoe & is e a position to 
export business. ve rear +4 re = yo Foren ign 
exchange, make hay collect: “a you 

ame eure ; 





Ghe Syracuse Crust co. 


Capital and Surplus $2,500,000 
330 South Warren Street, Syracuse, New York 
Member of the Federal Ri System. 
Open Saturdays from 9 4 ‘i te to? P.M. 


each month 
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sit 
Today 


| Not ine deal but How Often 












Solves the problem of saving, money | 














A DOLLAR placed at in- 
terest in a good bank each 
week is far better than a five- 
dollar bill saved now and then. 


Open a savings account here 
and prove it out. A dollar 
starts vou, and your savings 
begin at once to draw interest. 


It’s a good habit—and it grows. 
Frrst NATIONAL BANK 


42 Church Street, Corner Crown 


companies 
which are doing 
something 
towards this 
popular educa- 
tion in banking 
subjects, but | 
have just re- 
ceived “A Brief 
History of Banks 
and Banking, 
being Volume 
Two of the 

















Cleveland Trust 





Fig. 1. Good ideas here 
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1889 1919 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 


ROANOKE, VA. 





DEPOSITS 
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hep 7, 1900, "$551, 835.73 
May 7, 1901, $600,017. 7, 
May 7, 1902, $709,804.7 
May 7, 1903, $841,171.84 
May 7, 1904, $886,003.08 
May 8 1905, $1,159,856.74 
May 7, 1906, $1,898,431.69 


May 7, 1907, $2,004,602.95 




















familiar with the 
principles of 
exchange, 
because of their 
position at the 
very center of 
international 
trade. The ex- 
change of for- 
eign money for 
domestic money 
and the return 
of foreign money 





May 


May 7, 1908, $2,002,178.89 
May 7, 1909, $1,912,034.68 
May 7, 1910, $ 2,241,373.13 
May 8, 1911, $2,469,625.38 
May 7, 1912, $2,959,075.18 
May 7, 1913, $3,172,427.97 
May 7, 1914, $3,608,349.83 
May 7, 1915, $4,233,214.59 


May 6, 1916, $4,976,839.09 
May 7, 1917, $6,250,871.27 


May 7, 1918, $7,524. 605.40 
7, 1919. $8 831 251 18 


to its own coun- 
try were the 
principal bank- 
ing problems of 
the time. Then, 
too, the fact that 
practically every 
city in ancient 
Greece and Italy 
had its own 
coinage, purely 
of local value 
made ‘exchange’ 





the basis of all 























OES Ge MLLION, TWO TRMORED Teen ae 
— commercial 
1889 NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK OF ROANOKE, VA. 1919 |] Gealinos be- 
fo J 

~ age “ tween indi- 

“1g 2 ne way to show growth ° * 
viduals of any 

library of banking. It is a brief two cities in these countries.” 


sketch of the bank as an institution 
and its evolution from the earliest 


dawn of history until the pres- 
ent day. 
Here is a passage from the 


booklet which is especially interest- 
ing at this time when foreign trade 
is uppermost in the minds of so 
many American bankers and busi- 
ness men: 

“Foreign trade was the ‘big 
business of the ancient world. This 
was so, both because of the narrow 
geographical limits of the countries, 
and the utter lack of development 
of the resources of any of them. It 
is not surprising that ‘exchange 
should be one of the first banking 
ideas to come into existence, even 
before the use of coined money. As 
early as 900 B. C. the Assyrians and 
Babylonians used bills of exchange, 
inscribed on small clay tablets, 
stipulating payment in a definite 
weight of silver or copper. 

“Ancient Greece, and Italy were 


EFERRING to the large group 
of advertisements (Fig. 1), 
the following points occur to me: 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh: 
An interesting advertisement which 
helps the bank and a well known 
local industry. This is one of the 
best of fifty-seven varieties of bank 
advertising. 


The Marine Trust Company, Buf- 
falo: Another booster for local 
industry. The illustration fits in 


with the company s name. 

First National Bank, New Haven: 
The upper part of this calendar 
advertisement is hand-lettered. 
Assistant Cashier George S. Stirling 
uses this just before the first of each 
month. 

The Syracuse Trust Company, 
Syracuse: The map of the Eastern 
Hemisphere is bound to attract 
attention, and is very appropri- 
ately used in a foreign trade 
advertisement. 





The National Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit: This is an attractive and 
timely advertisement. 


N regard to the full page news- 

paper advertisement containing 
the pyramid of figures (Fig. 2), 
Auditor C. W. Beerbower of the 
National Exchange Bank, of 
Roanoke, Va., writes: 

“We have been using these full- 
page comparative statements for 
several years, and find them quite 
effective, as a pyramid arrange- 
ment of the figure is suggestive of 
strength and growth. In fact, the 
whole scheme brings out the idea 
that figures speak louder than 
words, in showing the result of 
efficient banking service to the 
public. We suggest that this same 
idea could be used with equal suc- 
cess by any bank whose business 
shows a healthy increase from year 
to year. 

The idea is all right as an atten- 
tion-attracter, but personally | 
think the figures of growth would 
be just as impressive and much 
more readable if arranged in a 
regular column (with the decimal 
points in a vertical line), and set 
in the large type permissible in a 
full-page advertisement. 


. THRIFTY” (Fig. 3) is a char- 

actercreated for advertising pur- 
poses by the Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. Concerning him, 
Raleigh E. Ross, of the Service 
Extension Department, writes: 














B Thrifty Say 


“The war’s over, BUT — not between 
me and Old Man Extravagance.”’ 


Peace Saving for reconstruction is the duty of every 
American now. It means contin prosperity. 








Accounts may be opcned and 
deposits made BY MAIL 


THE NORTHERN & 
TRUST COMPANY-.... } 
SAVINGS BANK 
CAPITAL C SURPLUS $5000000 


© ww. tH Tc 


























Fig. 3. Some punch to this 











“Feeling the need of some dis- 
tinctive form of advertising to push 
the thrift idea in the present recon- 
struction period, we are introducing 
MR. B. THRIFTY. 

“You will find enclosed five of 
the newspaper advertisements used 
in the campaign. B. THRIFTY has 
also appeared in circulars, on easel 
signs in the bank, and on signs in 
the elevated trains and platforms. 
He helped materially in our Victory 
Loan drive. 

“We now have a B. Thrifty 
Bureau, with a competent man in 
charge, who meets everyone who 
comes in because of our campaign, 
suggests new plans for saving, and 
does all he can in other ways to push 
the good work.” 


HE following letter | received 

from HughE. Bran, president of 
the Toledo State Bank, Toledo, 
Washington: 

“After having followed with the 
greatest interest your comment and 
criticism on bank ads. in The 
Burroughs Clearing House for the 
last one and one-half vears, | 
thought I would submit to you for 
criticism a few of my recent news- 
paper ads. 

“Ours, of course, is a small bank, 
inland, with no facilities for the 
securing of live cuts. I picked out 
a miscellaneous lot of cuts from a 
catalogue and have been using 
them to make my messages to our 
people a little more attractive. | 
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Teenty differras trod eartahte nd Qawer-wods gracing te besh wtedew 


| HIS BANK believes that people who take pride and pleasure 

in planting their own gardens and watching things grow, are very 
1 desirable citizens to become associated with. Everyone opening 
| a4 


savings account of $1.00 or more will receive 


Twenty Packages of Garden Seed—Free 
{ Fifteen of Vegetables and Five of Flowers 

1 

The only condition attached to this olfer is that the account is to remain 
open for a year alter the second deposit is made. You may start an account 
for anyone you wish. Bring this card with you 


The Superior Savings and Trust Company 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING St PERIOR AVENUE AT WEST SIXTH 














This ad. speaks for itself 


bought this bank 








something like a 
year ago, and 
have worked 
hard to instill 
civic pride, or- 
ganizing com- 


Hawn ©. Sworne. 
Peaeces 

. B. Cammann. 
Vice Pemersars 

Omanies M. Vaw Kuzmox, 
fe Vice Pemcery 





FULTON TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Amncn J. Monnaie, 
am 


Parc W. Suerann. 
Amererser @mcemrses 
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munity clubs, 
farmers associa- 
tions, etc., and 
have established 
among the farm- 
ers a cO-opera- 
tive cheese 
factory and 
financed it (it is 
turning out now 
something like 
$100,000 worth 
of cheese per 
vear, all con- 
tracted for). 
Highbrow stuff 
would be like 
wateronaduck’'s 
back. This in 
explanation of the rather com- 
monplace phraseology of my 
advertisements. © 

A couple of Mr. Bran’s ads. are 
reproduced (Fig. 4), and in reply to 
his letter | said: 

“| have received the samples of 
your newspaper advertising. I think 
they are pretty good, considering 
the fact that you are using stock 
cuts. The reading matter is also 
very interesting. About the only 
suggestion | would make is that you 
have the signature, that is, the 
name and address of your bank, in 
larger type so that it stands out 
better, and it is a good idea to have 
the signature the same in each 
advertisement—not necessarily the 
same size, but in exactly the same 
style of type, as it becomes in that 
way almost like atrade mark. You 
seem to have a good trade mark on 
the bottom of your letterhead and | 
should think that you could use 
that to advantage in your advertise- 
ments, placing it down in one of the 
lower corners near the signature.” 


ness, if it is an honest one, with 
opportunity, is as 


and shine, put your 


away.—remember, most ¢ 
when you get close to them 


Toledo, Wash. 


AISING prices is a delicate 
matter in the safe deposit 
business, but it was tactfully done 
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MOVING AROUND 


does hot pay. The wan who stays with his bust- 
farm, if he 


rest 
manages it right. with his job, if it is the job for 
which he is best fitted, he is the man who will suc- 
d. The man who flits from place to place, who 
never stays long enough to make the bes! 
drittwood,—and as worthiess,-— 
worthless to himself, his family and his country. 


Find the hest place for what you can give 
in money and ability, and stay with it through rata 
whole heart and soul into It, 
and find enjoyment in it. To make a success, you 
must ltke your work,—grumbling makes it bard 


Forget the lure of the unknown, the far- 
ings lose their lure 


It is back-bene that counts,—not wish- 
bore:—the Indians bury wish-bones with their 
decd,—and the gravo is the best place for them 


The world wants men with back-bone. 


The Toledo State Bank, 


A peace-time letterhead 









Do Not Worry Our 
Book-keeper, Please 


It costs banks a great deal of money 
to provide customers with check 
bo x#, cash their checks for them, 
pay out postage, and do all their 
book-keeping for them 

To compensate a bank for the service 
it is giving. those having checking 
atcounts should carry a minimum 
balance of $100 at all times. If you 
carry less, you ask your bank to 
give you all ite service at @ loss, 
and surely you do sot wish to do 
this, when you understaad condi- 


tions. 
We are always willing to help our 
Toledo State Bank customers. and in return we ask our 
customers to prevent loss, 
TOLEDO, WASH. 


This Is Not Unreasonable, 
Surely. 











Fig. 4. Not half bad 


in a form letter by the Mercantile 
Safe Deposit Company of New 
York, as follows: 

‘For the proper and successful 
operation of this business it is 
necessary to keep together the 
splendid organization we have 
built up by years of careful selec- 
tion and training. To do so 
requires salary increases in keep- 
ing with salaries offered in other 
lines of occupation. In every 
other expense of maintenance 
and operation the increase in cost 
has been large. 

“The high quality of protection 
and service we render, must, of 
necessity, be continued. Our 
safeholders will not be satisfied 
with less, and we are unwilling to 
lower the standard this company 
has maintained since 1870. 

‘‘As our only source of revenue 
is the rent received from safes, we 
find it necessary now to make a 
small increase in our prices. There 
has been no change made in price 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Clearing House 








A. Peace-time Soliloquy » sou: caxom 


The Position of the United States in its Post-War 
Financial Relations With the Countries of Europe 


HE world is again at 

peace, but the post- 
war problems are increas- 
ingly urgent. We are able, 
though, to view these from 
a different angle. The 
general vision has been 
obscured to an extent that 
is unbelievable, but this 
was quite natural. 

We are in a position to 
make an inventory and 
the result will be far from 
displeasing. In fact, the 
outlook is most encour- 
aging, and just as soon as 
this is fully realized the 
work of reconstruction 
will commence with a vim 
and a vigor. 

On this side of the 
Atlantic we have nothing 
to complain of, with the 
exception of our domestic 
troubles, which will con- 
tinue to bother us for a 





Pre-War and 1919 Figures on Chief Manufactures 


Exported from United States 


Compiled by National City Bank of New York 


Agricultural implements 

Automobiles and parts of 

Dyes and dyestuffs 

Chemicals 

Copper and manufactures of 

Cotton cloths 

Lamps, incandescent 

Electrical machinery 

Explosives 

Binder twine 

Glass and manufactures of 

India rubber, belting 

Auto tires 

Bar iron 

Bars or rods of steel 

Firearms 

Builders’ hardware 

Locomotives 

Gasoline engines 

Metal working machinery 

Sewing machines 

Typewriting machines 

Nails 

Pipes and fittings 

Steel rails 

Sheets and plates 

Structural iron and steel 

Tin plates, ete 

Wire, barbed 

Wire, other 

Leather, Sole 

Boots and shoes, men’s 
Women’s 
Children’s 

Condensed milk 

Printing paper 

Sugar, refined 

Tobacco, cigarettes 


1919 
$ 32,858,937 
87,635,918 
15,518,076 
126,083,053 
132,852,017 
108,362,604 
3,616,957 
61,981,072 
114,806,036 
17,229,236 
16,649,715 
4,492,525 
17,033,509 
7,290,326 


28,580,655 
95,470,329 
21,123,744 
39,867,846 
18,286,271 
19,859,201 
23,867 456 
22,902,950 
10,502,062 

3,975,464 
73,118,164 
21,865,241 
51,173,940 
21,686,820 


1914 


$28,084 4260 
21,598,819 
289,47 





122,928,698 
24,548,746 
354,646 
21,569,687 
5,471,247 
7,857,348 
3,131,679 
1,977,494 
2,683,344 
475,797 
6,026,924 
3,012,237 
5,038,384 
3,273,822 
5,394,595 
11,695,959 
9,505,032 
8,844,439 
2,220,536 
12,396,976 
9,441,220 
14,537,371 
11,393,733 
2,767,126 
3,424,721 
3,195,293 
6,071,261 
8,763,371 


nation which comes out of 
the war with a prestige 
which remains only to be 
converted into prosper- 
ity." 

This also applies to 
other countries, and is the 
redeeming feature in the 
situation. We must all 
admit that conditions 
abroad are serious and 
outside help will greatly 
facilitate matters, nor 
need we, even in imagi- 
nation, be governed by 
philanthropic motives in 
tendering aid. We might 
as well admit that our aim 
is a selfish one, actuated 
by the desire not alone to 
insure the continuity of 
our own present day pros- 





while; in fact, they will 
always be with us. On 





Wool manufactures 


23,544,675 


s 167278 || perity, but to enlarge 
1,360,497 _ | j 

rey4a7, |i) upon it to the fullest 
3,164,316 | extent. 

1,552,582 | : 

4,026,369 | In this respect the 
3,931,654 |) 


United States will have 








the other side of the Atlantic there 
are nations which can look into the 
future with just as much confidence 
as we can, and these are the neutral 
countries who have greatly profited 
through the troubles of their neigh- 
bors. These countries are basking 
in the fulsomeness of sunshine, and 
for the near future will be important 
factors in the general scheme of 
rehabilitation. The belligerent 
countries are the ones that have 
suffered, and viewed only from the 
direct standpoint, their condition 
would seem to be hopeless. This, 
however, is not the case, and even if 
left entirely alone they would soon 
extricate themselves from their 
economic difficulties. It wouldtake 
time, it is true, and time does not 
count where nature is concerned, 
but it would not be fair to throw 
the entire burden of reconstruc- 


tion upon natural development. 

The victorious Allies have ac- 
quired an inherent strength through 
their heroic sufferings that already 
gives them the victory over the 
material obstacles that confront 
them, and the ultimate rehabilita- 
tion will be due more to their own 
personal efforts than to outside help. 

France, in the trying days of 
1871, has already given an example 
what a resolute nation can do, but 
the task then was a much more 
difficult one, as for years thereafter 
they were burdened and outraged 
by the consciousness of an ignomin- 
ious defeat by a treacherous foe. 
This depressing element today is 
absolutely lacking. 

A writer in the Paris Figaro 
recently epitomized this feature in 
the following words: “The task is 
not above the strength of this 
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competition, as contigu- 
ous nations in Europe are acting 
under the same impulse. Scandi- 
navia, with its large liquid resources 
as well as Spain, Switzerland and 
Holland, are fully alive to the fact 
that this is their opportunity, and 
they do not propose to neglect it. 
On final analysis we will find that 
the assistance that America will be 
called upon to give will be much less 
than anticipated, and we undoubt- 
edly will have cause to regret that 
our resources have not been drawn 
upon to a greater extent. Two- 
hundred and fifty million people, 
accustomed to every convenience 
that civilization has developed, 
have for the last five years been 
deprived of all that made life bear- 
able, and this mass of humanity, 
now suddenly finding itself emanci- 
pated from the thralldom of wartime 
psychology, will clamor in 
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discordant terms to the world at large for rescue. This 
clamor, however, will only be temporary, as it is not 
genuine, and will be superseded by the assertiveness 
of a true manhood that will accept the proffered aid 
only upon a reciprocal basis, and when this stage is 
reached whatever assistance is given will be effective 
and will be advantageous to the giver as well as to the 
recipient. 

We are, perhaps, making use of the wrong term in 
calling a purely business proposition assistance, but 
perhaps it may be justified as drawing the attention 
of business interests to a new field under circumstances 
and by means that never yet have been employed. 

Success can only be achieved by highly organized 
methods on strictly business principles, and our 
broad-minded bankers and business men are fully alive 
to the situation, and there is already in process of 
formation a corporation whose sole aim is to devise a 
method of procedure that will bring forth the desired 
results. This body proposes to mobilize as much of 
the capital of the country as will be necessary for the 
purpose, thus increasing its efficiency. 

This can be done in various ways, but whatever 
method is pursued the principal aim at the start will 
be to inspire confidence in the organization itself, and 
in its methods of doing business. 

Success will depend upon this feature in any impor- 
tant undertaking, and particularly in one of this 
character, as the corporation will have to depend upon 
the investing public for its support. Main reliance in 
this respect will have to be placed upon the manufac- 
turing element, as they are the immediate gainers and 
will be counted upon to invest a certain proportion of 
their reserve funds in the debentures which probably 
will be issued as credits are granted. These debentures 
could possibly be made more attractive by endowing 
them with an element of profit sharing in addition to a 
reasonably high rate of interest. All of this will be a 
business proposition, pure and simple, and among the 
men undertaking the work will be found names that 
inspire confidence the world over, and are sufficient 
warranty that not one dollar will be lost in the 
transaction; quite the contrary—the obligations that 
may have to be offered to the general public will com- 
mand a premium wherever offered in the open market. 

Our legislators in congress are also alive to the situ- 
ation as evidenced by a bill that has been recently 
offered, permitting national banks to invest up to 
5 per cent of their unimpaired capital and surplus in 
just such securities. This is wise legislation, and is 
tantamount to an endorsement of the plan. 

It may well be asked what is the first obstacle to 
overcome in bringing about conditions that would in 
any way approach the normal. Undoubtedly the 
exchanges. Gold is the basis of all monetary systems, 
and the countries now under discussion were always 
eager to maintain the necessary equilibrium between 
their gold reserves and their circulating notes. In the 
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Haste Has No Terrors 
For T'ypocount 


PEED is the watchword of Ameri- 
can business today. To expedite 
your accounting you employ the 

finest machines and the most rapid opera- 
tors obtainable. But are you giving them 
the right kind of ledger paper—the paper 
that can keep up with the pace and stand 
the strain of being “whipped” in and out 
of the machine day after day? 


TypocounT Linen Ledger Paper is a “speedy” 
worker. Jerks and hasty pulls are rendered 
harmless by its tough texture. Repeated 
erasures leave its surface smooth and firm, 
ready for clear type impressions. TypocounT 
has a backbone that keeps it stiffly upright in 
the files, facilitating rapid selection of the 
desired sheets. Made especially to meet the 


most exacting requirements of machine book- 
keeping, TypocounT makes the best possible 
records in the least possible time. 


May we send you generous trial 
sheets of TypocouNnT for test in 
your own Accounting Department? 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Pisin. of aie use the 


ADJUSTO TRAY-BINDER 


Posting Machine Equipment 


and appreciate its advantages 


The ADJUSTO accommodates 2000 accounts 

The ADJUSTO provides ample working room 

The ADJUSTO locks sheets securely 

The ADJUSTO works well with any machine 

The ADJUSTO will speed up your book work 

The ADJUSTO will fit your sheets 

The ADJUSTO is convenient—practical—economical 
The ADJUSTO will back up all claims by 


actual performance 


Don’t Experiment—get the ADJUSTO 
TRAY-BINDER and share the benefits 
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LEDGER 
TRANSFER 
a 





Standard 
Outfit for use 
with Burroughs 
Posting Machine 


Originated, developed and manufactured by 


Lefebure Ledger Company 


Makers of complete machine bookkeeping systems 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U. S. A. 








y — Busi Systems Limited, Toronto, 3 
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past this was a matter easy of accomplishment, but 
the exigencies of war-time expenditures prevented this 
during the period of hostilities, and lacking the usual 
means of restoring this balance, the exchanges have 
gone from bad to worse, with very little prospect of 
remedial action in the near future. 

It is a very serious problem to a country subject to 
an adverse rate of exchange of say 25 to 30 per cent, 
that is compelled to buy practically everything in 
foreign lands. It adds just that much to the cost of 
the goods and of necessity curtails the buying capacity 
of that particular nation. The main cause of this 
difficulty lies in the excessive note issues which call 
for redemption. Under present circumstances this is 
out of the question, and the remedy will probably have 
to be found in the funding of these notes into the 
national debt, already so large that a few billions, 
more or less, will make but very little difference: 

Furthermore it would be perfectly proper for a future 
generation to assume its share of the burden that is 
weighing so heavily upon the present one. Even the 
United States, with all its wealth, had to suffer under 
the disadvantage of an adverse exchange rate with the 
neutral countries, but that was regarded as a war-time 
exigency, and while we could have remedied the situ- 
ation at any time it was deemed wise to do nothing. 

Conditions, however, have changed, and the United 
States today is liquidating its foreign debts by gold 
shipments that will ultimately total a vast amount of 
money. 

This action on the part of our government will have 
far-reaching effects in relieving a strain, thus making it 
possible for the countries interested to do their share 
in the rebuilding of a shattered world. 

Look where we may, we see as much sunshine as 
gloom, but nevertheless there is work ahead for all. 
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Using Architecture to Advertise 


HE doors of the Commerce Banks, Kansas City, 

are used as a text for this little ad. preachment: 

“The entrances to the Commerce Banks are designed 
to express awelcome. On Walnut St., the three broad 
openings with their gates swung wide—on Tenth 
Street, the friendly marquee, a shelter from sun or rain, 
and around all a beauty of sculpture that tones away 
the usual severity of massive architecture. 

“These doors are symbols of the spirit fostered in 
the banks—to give you willing service and surround 
it with cordial good-fellowship. 

“Whenever you are in Kansas City we want to hail 
you at “The Doors that Lead to Willing Service ” 


In these days of high-cost-of-everything we can 
think of some ‘income tax returns that would make 
interesting reading. 
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GF ALLSTEEL SERVES BUSINESS DAY AND NIGHT 4 


ARNO 
N° 


—YiZ Y day, the handsome GF Desks and Tables bear the problemsof important affairs, and serve L 
: busy men in comfort, convenience and solid efficiency. The soundly built Filing Cabinets Z 
yield and receive their vital contents silently, smoothly and in orderly array. H . 


Y night, the batteries of Files, the Busses in the vaults, the GF Underwriters’ Model Safes Y 
house their precious records and non-insurable assets in safety against hazards of rodents U 
and fire. Ut 





Let GF Allsteel serve you. The Allsteel line is a complete line and your needs can be covered 
A with stock equipment. Allsteel representatives will show you how. 


A request from you will bring the GF Allsteel catalog. j Yj 
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OFFICE FURNITURE-SHELVING Meh L,Y 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. F 
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Have you prepared for 
the coming 


TRAVEL BOOM? 


A supply of 


"A.B. A! Bente" Cheques 


Association 








will enable you to provide 
your customers with “the 
best funds for tourists.” 


BanKERS Trust ComPANY 
New York City 








PROTECTION AGARST FRAUD! 

Association » protected b: matter in what part of the word they may ga, aor what 2 
BURNS letoreational, Eeeces ve length of time may have elapsed since the commision of the [am 
has branches 


on agencies through- | crime. Los of misuse of "A.BA.” Travelem’ Cheques 
fraud agemst member should be reported to 











The Fundamentals us of I Bank prrren 


Probably no other book has started so many banks and bank 
| ers on the road to successful advertising as 


“Pushing Your Business” 
By T. D. MacGregor 


This 200-page, thoroughly illustrated work, now in its Fifth 
Edition, is still the standard text-book of bank, trust company, safe 
deposit, real estate andinvestment advertising. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Bankers Publishing Co., New York City 


Ask for circulars of MacGregor’s other books "2000 Points for 
Financial Advertising,” “Bank Advertising Plans,” e New Business 
Department” and “The Book of Thrift.” 




















| Watch for the announcement of a new book 


| By T. D. MacGREGOR 
| “Bank Advertising Experience’’ 


is a synopsis of the latest and livest in financial advertising 
during and since the war. 


| The Burroughs Clearing House P¥cROM 
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When Our Merchant Fleet Comes In 


(Continued from page 8) 
steel vessels, and partly to the neglect of Congress to 
provide adequate protection for our vested maritime 
interests. From 1860, down to the outbreak of the 
war in Europe, the history of our merchant marine 
is melancholy reading. 

It is right and proper to consider ways and means 
for the disposition and allocation of the enormous mer- 
chant fleet of 16,000,000 tons that the war has brought 
us. These are essential matters. Fully as important, 
and more so in point of fact, is to devise means so 
that this tonnage may be economically operated in 
the face of other shipping, working under heavy gov- 
ernment subsidies and with cheap labor. 

Our forefathers of 1789 were wise. Their wisdom in 
passing the acts of that year is shown in the results 
that the forty years that followed brought to 
American shipping. 

Why not, therefore, take a ljeaf from the book of 
the first Congress of the United States? Instead of 
wrangling over the subsidy question—a question that 
is perennially with us, and that always provokes 
endless debate and opposition and never gets us any- 
where—why not adopt the very simple expedient of 
penalizing foreign-built and owned ships in entering 
our ports in favor of our own built and owned craft? 
Why not go back and start where our forefathers 
started in 1789? 

It is possible that such action on the part of our 
government may be in violation of treaty relations 
with other countries entered into since that time. If 
this is so, it is time they were amended. And is not 
the tribunal of the League of Nations the fitting 
body to which to bring such matters? Surely, the 
position of the United States is strong enough in that 
body to be able to obtain what it wants. 

Such a measure would solve the question quickly 
and surely and would, in all probability, restore to 
America the halcyon shipping days of long ago. 





Training Employees—Why and How 


(Continued from page 19) 
by what they are saying, they are inspiring confidence 
in your bank or exciting suspicion toward it. 

The written examination plan of training employees 
is very elastic and can be made to cover any subject 
or phase of bank work. Because of its elasticity and 
adaptability, you can develop the capacity of your 
employees along general lines, or confine them to 
subjects peculiar to the bank and its patrons who are 
served daily. The problem of experienced employees 
is aserious one. It must be met by a concerted effort 
toward specialized bank training on the part of the 
bankers. Both the bank and its employees will benefit. 
Money spent in this work of training them cannot be 
regarded as philanthropy or expense. It is just a plain 
good business investment. 
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Get out your letters 


in the morning — 
with 
The DICTAPHONE 





HE DICTAPHONE—always ready for 


dictation — helps you to clear your desk 


early in the day, when you're at your freshest 
and best. 


Result— instead of putting in overtime 
night after night, you can get out into the air 
and sunshine and tune up your body and 
brain for the next day’s work. 


Phone or write The Dictaphone branch 
office nearest you for a 15-minute demon- 
stration of the time-saving convenience of 


The Dictaphone. 


vy DIC TAPAV. 


Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 








ae) 
Se Dept. 142-H, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Branches Everywhere Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 
There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘‘The Dictaphone,”’ made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
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WITH THE POSTING MACHINE 




















The Barnard “Security” 
Combination Unit 


A one-man combination designed to co-operate 
with and increase the efficiency of human efforts 


THREE IN ONE 


1. The Barnard “Security” Ledger Sheet Steel Cabinet (Patented) on 
top, for your active accounts—ledger, statements, or both. 

2. Single Section Steel Transfer File at bottom for all inactive or dead 
accounts. 

3. The Barnard “Security Combination Stand, adjustable to any height 
from 24 to 36 inches, readily wheeled from desk to vault, or made 
stationary on fixed legs. 


The theory of compactness put to the 
practice of economy 


Prices and descriptive catalogue on request 





Stati y 
The Geo. D. Barnard Company 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Financial Education That is Free 
(Continued from page 23) 

in years, and present conditions will not permit 
us to continue prices made so long ago under such 
very different conditions. The term for which 
your safe is paid will expire June 22, 1919. After 
that time we shall be obliged to advance the price 
from $5.00 to $6.00 a year. ‘‘ We hope this will 
meet with your approval and beg to assure you of 
the same security and courteous attention we have 
heretofore given you.” 


N regard to the “What's in a Name?” advertise- 

ment of the First Trust and Deposit Company, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. (Fig. 5), Assistant Secretary Thorp 
Hiscock wrote me: 

The First National Bank of Syracuse was recently 
merged with the Trust & Deposit Company of Onon- 
daga, the present bank being the First Trust & 
Deposit Company, having resources of more than 
$45,000,000. We believe 
that the advertisement | 

| 





— 


affords a method of an- What’s ina Name | 
nouncing our new name | -——---~-aieaieedl 
that is at once unique | arch ithe enanen wade dae 
and interesting. na 

| a g ree W i t h M r. the Tran and Depuen Company of Onondaga. 


“The Ban 


the financial home for many thousands of people 





f Personal Service,” which has become 


4S) racuse and vicinity 


Hiscock that this is a | 

good advertisement. It’s cap tetas wena soem pnett te 
too bad, though, that the and makes th ask nt vay Fi nae 
question mark was omit- ; | 
ted from the heading. AND DEPOSIT COMPAN} 
The use of the interro- | mn a 
gation point may seem 
superfluous at times, but 
it is one of the time- 
honored usages of our language and | don't like to 
see it slighted. 


way” to form our 
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Fig. 5. A good advertisement 


OMMUNITY boosting is the long suit of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank of Stockton, Calif. 
Here is one of its recent advertisements: 

“Did you know this? 

“San Joaquin County's record as an asparagus pro- 
ducing county. 

‘According to the California Development Board's 
monthly bulletin: 

‘““San Joaquin Delta country has 23,210 acres of 
land devoted to the production of asparagus. The 
only other section producing asparagus is the Imperial 
Valley region, where something like 300 acres 
are available. 

‘«« Just another instance of thiscommunity’s resources. 
Certainly Stockton and its surrounding country are 
due for great prosperity. 

‘Now is the time to get behind all movements 
that mean a bigger and better city and country. A 
good way to be ready to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities this section will offer to the investor, is to 














One of 
Minnesota’s 
Finest The 
Merchants Bank 
of 
Winona 
_————o eel ——— 





HEN the Merchants Bank of Winona erected 
the magnificent structure which houses that 
institution—the idea was not that it would be 
sufficient in itself as an advertisement but rather that 
it would be an advertising asset. 
For three years the Craddick organization have pre- 
pared the advertising of this bank, with all the distinc- 
tiveness and unusualness so typefied in the building 
and service exploited. 
Thus we put personality and business-sense into the 
advertising of every bank we serve. We can be of 
assistance to you. Ask for information. 


CRooolalk 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Employed by More than 500 Banks 


MINNEAPOLIS 




















Start a Savings account so you will have the necessary 
capital. Come in and talk this over with us.” 


ROM the Pennsylvania National Bank of Chester, 

Pa., I have received a cordial and ornate hand- 

lettered “invitation” signed by Cashier D. E. Casey 
and reading as follows: 

‘You are invited tocome to this financial institution 
in the same matter-of-fact way that you enter a store 
to secure merchandise or service. 

You will find a welcoming human interest in what- 
ever matter invites attention, whether it be depositing 
money, planning a loan, or any other form of modern 
banking service. 

“We are here to co-operate with you. 

“Your banking business will receive courteous 
attention. 


“A friendly call will also be welcome.” 


VERY practical piece of advertising is a ‘Farmers’ 

Account Book"’ put out by the Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, which has branches in sixteen places 
throughout California. It is a 32-page book with 
pages of regular ledger size and it is bound in manila 
paper in imitation of leather. It contains valuable 
material for the farmer, dairyman and fruit-raiser, 
and there is just enough bank talk on the inside 
covers and flyleaves. 
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Jog Up Your 
Dormant Accounts 


T’S EASIER to make dormant accounts active 
than to create new ones. 


Many of your dormant accounts could be made 
active by friendly reminders mailed regularly. 
Hundreds of banks are doing it. 


The Addressograph makes it easy to reach present and pro- 
spective depositors —fills in names, addresses, salutations and 
dates on letters—addresses envelopes, circulars. It cuts the 
expense of transcribing names, addresses, dates, etc., on all 
bank record forms —statements, daily advices, interest notices, 
ledger sheets, etc. Because it is 

15 times faster than pen or 

typewriter. No mistakes. 


FREE TRIAL — Representative 
will call with $60 Ribbon Print Hand 
Addressograph, demonstrate what it 
will do in your bank and, if desired, 
leave it for free trial. 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY (908-J2), Chicago 


Without cost or obligation, please give us 
[1 Demonstration in.our Office 
We use forms checked below 


O Facts about Trial Offer 
O Send Pocket Catalog 
Firm__ 

Address 


No. of names on list- 


O Filling in Letters 
O Dividend Notice Sheets 
O Trial Balance Sheets 





O Statements 
O Daily Advices 
O Ledger Sheets 


O Interest Slips 
O Envelopes, Circulars 
O Stockholders’ Lists 
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THE FALLS BANK DESK COMPANY 


Patents of A. S. Falls, Architect, Chicago 


Send for list of banks using these desks 


DESK. The bookkeepers stand to assort, | 
and sit to record their work. The top 
is held up and released automatically. 


OMBINATION BOOKKEEPER'S | 
| 
| 





The following is taken from a letter 
written by a bank using our desks: 


| 
“They save about one-half the space required for | | 
the ordinary desk and machine and they promote effi- 
ciency by reason of providing for each of the book- | 
keeper’s needs and in addition have a decided tendency 
to prevent errors caused by mislaying checks which 
was frequently done when they had to be carried to 
some table or other desk for assorting. Not only are the 
Officials of the Bank pleased with these Desks but 
so are the Operators. We would not want to be with- 
out them and can recommend them most highly.” 

















We build combination desks to fit all bookkeep- | 


ing and calculating machines. 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 














Waist They Teli Our Cashier 


| the old days when troubles came, men By “AL. BROWN” °° maybe gray-bearded and bent, but so 


consulted the pastor of the flock, and 
without doubt he counselled ably. But in our village 
when the mail brings a man news of disaster, of his 
daughter's sickness, of his son's elopement; or an irate 
man jumps on him about a bad check his nephew has 
passed or—or—, oh any one of the dozen things that 
do happen daily in the best regulated families, does 
the man go to the parsonage for help? Hardly. 

What help could he expect from a theological semi- 
nary fledgling? What help from a middle-aged preacher 
harrassed beyond belief in his efforts to educate his 
children and make both ends meet on his meager 
salary? What help from the trembling, gray-headed 
superannuate? 

Does he climb the stairs to an attorney's office? 
No, not yet, unless his case is so desperate that he is 
willing to separate himself from a fee. 

Does he stop the doctor's hurrying automobile and 
rid himself of his woes in the middle of the street? 
Hardly; unless it’s a boil or typhoid, and then he could 
use the telephone to say, “Doc, come right out.” 

No. To none of these professions does our friend 
in trouble address himself for relief. He comes 
straight down the street to our bank. 

And there sits our cashier, brown-eyed and breezy, 
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wide-awake and alert, so confident that he 
inspires the fellow on the other side of the table witha 
like confidence, and he relaxes in his chair secure in 
his belief that a safe and speedy solution of his trouble 
will be handed over to him. 

Of the fullness of the priest’s confessional we have 
a handful of doubts, but as to the completeness of our 
cashier's confessional, there can be no argument. 

No anatomist or bone specialist can be named in the 
same day with our cashier. Toss down before him a 
bone from any family skeleton in town and he can 
immediately classify it as to family, function, race, 
color or previous condition of servitude. He knows 
whether it’s part of a bonehead or a strong right arm; 
whether it’s a relic of a quiet argument in the kitchen 
or a free-for-all on Water Street. 

Who protects the orphan bride from a too ambitious 
husband desirous of investing her inheritance in a 
doubtful enterprise? Who listens to the wail of the 
old minister about his house rent that he is unable to 
collect out west? When a weepin’ widder throws 
back her veil and sighs her doubts as to the safety of 
Liberty bonds for her insurance money, who is so 
gravely sympathetic? Why, our cashier, of course. 
The dancing lights in his brown eyes are subdued and 














they glow positively luminous as he shows her where 
to sign on the dotted line. 

Does an automobile bust up climbing our perpen- 
dicular hills, who can give such expert advice as our 
cashier? We suspect that upon occasion he can out- 
cuss any of Mark Twain's Mississippi river pilots. 

Mind you, I do not state positively that farmers’ 
wives come to the bank to learn how to make butter 
come, but we do know that when the Creamery book- 
keeper grows lax, our cashier can make the cream- 
checks come. 

Nor, do I state with authority he could give ade- 
quate instructions as to successful bootlegging from 
“old Kaintuck,”’ but we do know when some dusky 
giant lands in the village jail for alleged bootlegging, 
and gets out, he heads straight for the bank, and the 
interest our cashier displays in the injured martyr 
ought to compensate, in a measure, for the refusal 
to increase our bills receivable by the darkie's 
unsecured note. 

Honeymooners or drug fiends; tax dodgers or cholera 
in pigs, all are as grist to our cashier's mill. When 
they wanted the Liberty Loan put over the top, where 
did they come? When a lady down in the country 
wanted her aged horse killed, as a matter of course, 
she came to the bank, and our cashier's trusty rifle 
did the job, after a good photograph of old Fan had 
been taken. 

Whether it’s an operation at the hospital or a mort- 
gage foreclosure; whether it’s killing a bird-catching 
cat or introducing better stock (oil as well as live) into 
the community; whether it’s getting up a collection 
for a family burned out or flooded out, or helping a 
luckless tenant get on his feet, or grief over a tippling, 
wealthy grandfather—all troubles come to the bank. 

Why, what our cashiers know would make a sewing 
circle, a priest s confessional and a grand jury sorto 
fade into the background. 

A new minister in our little church announced one 
time that he would receive men in his study in the 
church at such and such hours, and would receive the 
females of his congregation at his home at such hours, 
if any one desired to consult with him. From our 
experience with both bank and church, we wondered 
many times if any man ever turned his steps toward 
that church study at the specified hours, or if any 
woman braved the interruptions from the pastor's 
children to bring her woes to the manse. And we 
have wondered what sort of troubles one could take 
to a poor minister nowadays, anyhow, and what sort 
of help he could give. 

But as to the number of people who let themselves 
down into our old padded chairs and seek to rid them- 
selves of their burdens, or of the number who button- 
hole our cashier on the street corner and empty them- 
selves of their fears and doubts, we are assured. 

The bank seems to be a clearing house for all the 
troubles in the village and community. 
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‘Light on the Work | 
Lightens the Work ”’ 





Light on the Work 


Burroughs Adding and Bookkeeping 
Machines often have to be used in dark 
rooms or on dark days. They can’t save the 
labor they’re intended to save unless you can 
see to operate them efficiently. The way 
to get efficient light on the work is with the 


IVANHOE 


ost-o-Lite 
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Ivanhoe ‘‘Post-o-Lite’’ relieves the operator from 
eyestrain, often serious, due to the difficulty of reading 
items (frequently hand-written) from the posting 
medium. Good light also insures correct reading and 
greater accuracy. Increased visibility likewise increases 
speed—gets more work done in less time. The ability 
to control the light absolutely at will makes the 
machine available anywhere, anytime—on dark days, 
in dark rooms and at night. 


The Ivanhoe ‘‘Post-o-Lite’’ is finished in either black 
or nickel. It will be a handsome addition to your 
Burroughs equipment besides making the Burroughs 
twice as usable. Price, black $11.50, nickel $15.00, 
net, with eight feet of cord and plug. Manufactured 
and guaranteed by The Ivanhoe-Regent Works of 
General Electric Company, lighting engineers and 
makers of modern lighting equipment. 


Ask for demonstration 


POST-O-LITE SALES COMPANY 


General Sales Agents 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Nine out of every ten retail merchants fail 
sooner or later, either passing through the 
bankruptcy courts or getting out of business 
with nothing to show for it. This average 
is based on the findings of both public and 
private investigators. 


Economists, statisticians and governmental 
research bureaus are unanimous in stating that 
, lack of satisfactory bookkeeping— 
figure facts that eliminate costly errors and 
provide the only sure foundation for suc- 
cessful management—is largely responsible. 


y . Bi 
' How These Failures Affect 2 
x the Banker 

: Every one of these many thousands of un- 
successful businesses is a banking factor. 

’ Each is a user of capital, and an outlet for 


the manufacturer and wholesaler. None of 
them can be a satisfactory or really profitable 
banking customer, because of the risk 
i involved. 


‘These failing concerns affect many of your 
good customers, considerably increase bank- 
ing risks and lower banking profits. 
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—And Most Banks Succeed? 


Nine out of every ten banks in the United 
States are successful, profit-producing enter- 
prises. The Federal Trade Commission 
finds that out of every 700 business firms, 
eleven are banks, ten of which are earning 
a profit. 


The banker is strong where general busi- 
ness is weak; he has every figure fact needed 
for successful management always available. 
One or more Burroughs machines (which 
are used in nearly every bank) help to make 
this figure information instantly available, 
accurate and dependable. 


Banking Accuracy for Retail Figures 


In the retail business, as in the bank, a Bur- 
roughs can be profitably applied. Even in 
the very small store, proper bookkeeping 
depends on accurate figures, quickly and 
easily obtained. Proper bookkeeping results 
in sound financial statements, a sound credit 
rating, a sound business. 


The Burroughs for Retailers 


Very often a merchant will ask his banker’s 
advice regarding the purchase of an adding 
machine. If you are not already familiar 
with the Burroughs retail models and their 
wide range of usefulness, ask the Burroughs 
salesman about them. You will find that 
there are many times when you can render 
a real service to a customer by recommend- 
ing one of these machines, and at the same 
time help to make him a better posted mer- 
chant and better customer. 


The retail model illustrated is priced at 
$125.00. There are many other Burroughs 
models at varying prices, for every sort of 
business figuring. 
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National Bank of D. O. Mills & Co., Sacramento, California— 
Western Venetian Blinds in the Windows 
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Harnessed Sunlight 
for Banks 


So perfect and complete is the control of sun- = 
heat and sunlight afforded by WESTERN “=~ 
VENETIAN BLINDS that one virtually expe- “= 
riences the phenomenon of having the sun in 
harness and holding the reins themselves. 


RA PDATAF SASS 


Send for booklet entitled ‘‘Harnessed Sunlight for Banks”’ 


WESTERN BLIND AND SCREEN CO. 


27th and Long Beach Ave., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 637 Reserve Bank Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
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He was lost 3 in ——— 
the forest— 


But only fora moment. Two things he remembered: That whortle-berries always 


grow on the north side of ant-hills and that large pine trees bear more numerous 
branches on their southern side. 


Experience saved him from wandering aimlessly. The rest was easy. 


Many a successful firm is similarly lost in its accounting department — literally 
bewildered by ledger problems that seem impassable. 


We believe the experience of Library Bureau is your safest guide in ones a way 


out of your difficulties. Once you get the fundamentals right (and the L. B. Card 
ledger is fundamentally right) the rest is easy. 


The L. B. Card ledger, machine posted, is used today in hundreds of banks and com- 
mercial houses. 


It saves posting time—hours daily. Accounts are easy-to-find. The cards are easy- 
to-handle. They drop right into place on the posting machine. They are readily 
re-filed : housed in a special tray that holds them in correct working position. Every 
account—any account—is get-at-able at any time. 


Write for sample forms and folders 





Card and filing 


Ree Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Amesy Bs Saat street Des Moines, 619 Hubbell bldg. 


Detroit, 400 Majestic bidg. 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Fall River, 29 Bedford street 
40" 1724 Jefferson County 


dg. 
Bridgeport,311City Savings Bankblidg. 
Buffalo, 508 Marine Trust Co. bldg. 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Milwaukee, 620 ozwrell | Mig 
Columbus, 20 South Third street Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. et 







J., 31 Clinton Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. 
63-639 Oliver 


Worcester, 716 State Mutual bidg. 
Hartford, 78 Pearl street 
708 Main 








street 
Indianapolis, 212 eri Che Bank bidg. 


oon 
Kansas City, 215 Ozark 


F. ph.  aeameameae & 
Co., 59 Market st 


ins —~t - oa S é Hughes, 


Dallas, Parker Bt ce. oo Bieta street 
Glasgow Paris 


bldg. 
New Orleans, 512 Camp stre 


FOREIGN OFFICES——London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff 
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BAKER-VAWTER 
NoTe Fite 








For Your 
Valuable Papers 


OU’ LL find this Baker-Vawter 

Note File just the thing for 
your valuable papers and docu- 
ments, such as notes, drafts, 
contracts, collateral and trade 
acceptances. 


It is a neat, compact device, 
designed to meet an almost uni- 
versal need; safe, convenient and 
made in several sizes. 


The file is equipped with spring 
lock that operates when you drop 
the lid. It also has the regular 
Baker-Vawter positive lock fol- 
lower; rigid when locked, yet 
simple to release. 


Felt feet avoid desk scratches. 
The file is easily carried by the 
plated handle. 


You may be interested in seeing 
our special booklet telling you 
more about this Note File; ask 
us for it. 


BAKER-VAWTER ComMPANY 
Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Factories 


Benton Harsor Ho.voKxe San Francisco 
1cH. Mass. Cau. 


Canadian Distributors: 
COPELAND-CHATTERSON, Ltd., Brampton, Ontar:o 
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